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Preface 


God, more than three hundred years after the death of a good man 
(II Kings 19:34), said He would perform a great miracle and save an 
important city due to His regard for this one man, a man after His own 
heart. By taking us up on the mountain peaks of history we can see the 
value of God’s people and by ascending in an airplane we can get the lay 
of the land, showing God’s plans outworking through them. This with 
the proper field glasses will give us a new perspective of the history of 
the Mennonite Church, a greater appreciation of her, and a firmer desire 
to more vigorously propagate her faith and practice, that we may be an 
essential part of His church when He comes. “The Lord’s portion is his 
people; [spiritual] Jacob is the lot of his inheritance” (Deuteronomy 32:9) 
—they shall be His in that great Day. 

Since this story of the background of our history is not completely de- 
lineated on the pages of any English text, since a quarter of a century has 
elapsed following the publication of M. G. Weaver’s Lancaster Conference 
History, and since our history has not been available for the increasing 
number of schools calling for this almost unknown choice history of the 
past, the Christian Nurture Committee of the Lancaster Mennonite Con- 
ference decided to release this brief, yet we trust stimulating and inspiring 
history of our good men who left their footprints on the pages of history, 
leading many souls also to a blissful eternity. Since a true preparation for 
future usefulness requires a careful devotion to the study of the past, and 
since history repeats itself, for straight ahead lies yesterday, we trust this 
severely abridged textbook will, under the hand of God, be much used 
for the glory of God, our own good and the good of others now and in the 
future. “The world is ruled by great tdeals; the soul responds to them” 
(Westcott). 

Gratefully submitted, 
Ira D. LaNnpis, CHAIRMAN. 
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CHAPTER | 


The Seedbed 


The infallible pope at Rome remained practically unchallenged by 
all Europe for centuries prior to 1515; and yet in thirty years he lost 
half of his domain. (1) The first three decades of the century saw 
six popes, corrupt in life and office. One alone in seven years slew 
200,000 Christians. (2) The Crusades brought in the Renaissance, 
and left movable-type printing in their wake. The Morning Star of the 
Reformation, Savonarola (1452-98) in Florence, flanked by Colet 
(1466-1519) in Italy, Erasmus (1467-1536) with his 1516 Greek Tes- 
tament in Rotterdam, and Thomas More (1478-1535) in England, 
brought the horizon of a new day and a new era nearer. (3) The 
emperors were becoming jealous of the papal sovereignty. In many 
cases they were but little more than figureheads of a world-religious 
empire. (4) The actual spearhead was the sale of indulgences to 
build St. Peter’s Cathedral at Rome. Columbus and the Cabots had 
discovered America; Magellan by 1522 had circumnavigated the globe. 
Soon, in the wake of the conquest of Mexico, the five nations border- 
ing the Atlantic had large empires outside of Europe. 

Martin Luther (1483-1546), a Catholic priest at Wittenberg, Ger- 
many, by his own private studies, most indelibly imprinted by a pil- 
grimage to Rome, had his faith in Catholicism jarred. He returned 
to preach thereafter salvation by faith, rather than by works, using 
Romans 1:17 as a text. The whole life, Luther now believed, is to be 
the fruit of repentance and has no relationship with the confession and 
satisfaction made with the priest. It is a justification established 
without the works of the law. On October 31, 1517, Luther nailed 
ninety-five theses to his temple door. Finding many German sym- 
pathizers, he welcomed the papal bull of Leo X, attacking forty-one 
of his theses as heresies; and on December 10, 1520, he burned the 
bull, breaking all relationships with Rome, religious and _ political. 
The Diet of Worms followed. This, “the most remarkable assembly ~ 
on earth,” clinched his position. He faced the Diet with this spirit, 
blessed of God: “Though there were as many devils in Worms as 
there are tiles on its roofs, still would I enter. I cannot, I will not re- 
tract anything, unless what I have written should be contrary to the 
Scriptures or plain reason, for to act against conscience is neither safe 
nor upright.... I can do no otherwise. Here I stand. God help me. 
Amen.” This little monk shook Europe and almost bankrupted the 
Catholic Church. 
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Ulrich Zwingli (1484-1531) of Zurich, Switzerland, was fired by 
Luther’s writings and by his own studies. By January, 1523, he, too, 
was charged as a heretic. With sixty-seven propositions founded on 
the Word, he defended his position. By 1524 the Council of Zurich 
remodeled their church worship under the supervision of Zwingli. In 
the Conference of Berne in 1528 he banished the mass for some of the 
Protestant Swiss cantons. In September he, with Luther and Me 
lanchthon at Marburg, tried to clear their differences on the how of 
communion. The Zurichers in arms, after the greatest example of 
nonresistance in history, met the four Catholic Swiss forest cantons on 
October 11, 1531, at Cappel; and Zwingli died with a sword in his 
hand. (Matt. 26:52). 

Zwingli at first said: “I will try everything with the touchstone of 
the Gospel and by the fire of the Apostle Paul. What agrees there- 
with, to that I shall hold fast; what conflicts therewith I shall reject, 
notwithstanding all the hubbub that is made by those who may be 
grieved by this maxim. ... Holy Writ alone and not human teach- 
ing shall be the deciding factor, (when) you dispute with me.” Lu- 
ther concurred at first too. But Conrad Grebel, Felix Manz, and oth- 
ers surrounded Zwingli, and in 1522 were one with both Luther and 
Zwingli. Since they were then rallying around the New Testament, 
this should not seem miraculous, and yet it is surprising when we 
know their later position. May we observe their shifting doctrinal 
tenets: 


(1) On Infant Baptism 


“Tt must be admitted that Zwingli and other Swiss and South Ger- 
man reformers, e.g., Oecolampadius and Capito, originally held simi- 
lar views to the Swiss Brethren. . . . Hiibmaier says: ‘Yes, this was 
your opinion; you have set it forth in writing, and have preached it 
from the pulpits; many hundreds of people have heard it out of your 
mouth.’ ” 

Conrad Grebel wrote in 1524: “I am sure that Zwingli is of the 
same opinion concerning baptism as we, and I do not understand for 
what reason he does not admit it.” 

Hottinger said: “I do not know what to make of it; today he preach- 
es one thing, tomorrow he says the opposite. And particularly has he 
preached some years ago that infants should not be baptized and now 
he says they should be baptized.” In 1523 at Zurich Zwingli con- 
fessed, “Infants are not to be baptized before they grow up and attain 
to a reasonable age.” In his book of Articles (XV) he declares: “That 
in former times it was not common to baptize children, but they were 
publicly instructed together with the rest; who afterward, when they 
had attained to their understanding, were called catechumeni, that is 
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In Zurich, where the Swiss Brethren 
Movement crystallized. congregation took form. 


instructed ones in the Word, whereupon, when the faith was thus 
firmly implanted in the heart, and they had confessed it with the 
mouth, they were baptized.” This he wanted readopted. 

Oecolampadius confessed: “We have up to the present day not met 
with any passage in the Holy Scriptures that causes us to confess the 
baptism of infants, as far as we in our |littleness can see.” Again he 
says, “Every Christian should first confess Christ, and then be bap- 
tized with the external baptism (of water).” 

Hofmeister of Schaffhausen writes: “If our brother Zwingli in any- 
wise insists (contrary to his previous opinion) that children are to be 
baptized, he herein misses the mark and does not according to the 
truth of the holy Gospel.” 

He admitted that it was not found in the New Testament, and, as 
late as 1525, said, “It would be far better to discontinue it.” Yet he 
practiced it; and in 1563 the Heidelberg Catechism insists that “in- 
fants are by baptism a sign of the covenant to be ingrafted into the 
Christian Church and distinguished from the children of unbelievers, 
as was done in the Old Testament by circumcision.” 

“In the last analysis Zwingli could maintain infant baptism only as 
a concession to human weakness and historical development,” says 
Walter Koehler, “and that by force.” 
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In Zollikon nearby, where the 
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“Baptism should be administered to no one,” wrote Luther, “ex- 
cept those who personally believe, and no one should be baptized, ex- 
cept on his own faith. Now if we cannot prove that infants believe 
for themselves and have faith, then my honest judgment and advice 
is straightway to cease, the sooner the better, and nevermore baptize 
an infant. The child that has not been baptized and watered in the 
Romish water is not lost.” 

Later they condemned Anabaptists, who would not allow the bap- 
tism of children and affirm that children are saved without baptism, 
and claimed “that faith is dormant in an infant as in a sleeping be- 
liever.” Thus he introduced baptismal regeneration and forgiveness 
of sins through communion. 

Menno Simons says, “We have the whole Scripture on our side, but 
they (infant baptists) have neither (one) word nor (one) example.’— 
M.S., p. 630. 


(2) On Nonresistance 


In the 22nd Article, as his explanation for burning the papal bull, 
Luther wrote: “Because he teaches that it is right for a Christian to 
defend himself with violence against violence; contrary to the words 
of Christ in Matthew 5:40, ‘If any man... take away thy coat, let 
him have thy cloke also.’ ”’ 

In 1522 he wrote: “That he (Luther) had taught concerning the 
words of Christ (Matthew 5:39): ‘Whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also’; Romans 12:19); ‘Dearly 
beloved, avenge not yourselves,’ that these words are not advices, that 
is, which one may or may not do, as many theologians erroneously 
teach, but that they are commandments, that is, things which must 
be observed.” 

Carlstadt, in 1524, wrote: “War in nowise becomes us; we ought, 
according to the teachings of Christ, to pray for those who say all 
manner of evil against us, and count us fools; yea if they smite us on 
one cheek, to offer them the other also; then shall we be children of 
the Most High.” 

Yet the Augsburg Confession (1530) says “Christians may lawfully 
bear civil office . . . engage in just war, act as a soldier ... take an 
oath,” and condemns Anabaptists, who forbid Christians these offices. 


(3) Other Doctrines 


Zwingli admitted that swearing of oaths was contrary to the com- 
mands of Christ. Luther said: “Since a Christian may not place his 
affection upon temporal things, he may also not swear an oath because 
of them, Christians are forbidden to sue for their rights at law.” 

At one time Luther and Zwingli defended the principle of liberty 
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of conscience and denounced all persecution. After the Swiss Breth- 
ren movement started, they completely reversed themselves. 

Luther, in his Greater Catechism, favorably mentions feet-washing. 

Zwingli, in Article LXVII in 1523, taught that discipline, includ- 
ing excommunication, was instituted by the Lord Himself. Even in 
April, 1525, he defended discipline as indispensable. Egli wrote, 
“Zwingli intended to introduce it, but later rejected and opposed it.” 

“Originally Luther and Zwingli were of one mind with them on 
this point, yet in one of their creeds, they condemn the Anabaptists, 
who say ‘that that is not a true church in which not any sinners are 
found.” Yet Luther lamented the fact in later life that his people 
were not holy. 

Zwingli’s contention was this. What will the angels do at the judg- 
ment, if all the tares are uprooted here? Bullinger said the ark con- 
tained both the pure and the impure. 


Lutheranism contrasted with Zwinglianism 


1. Conservative and historical 1. Progressive and radical, far- 
ther from traditional, priestly, 
ceremonial Catholicism 


2. Retain what is not forbidden 2. Abolish what is not com- 
by the Bible manded 

3. Christ, supernatural in the 3. Christ above the natural 
bread and wine (Christ without, says Rome) 

4. Meets wants of sinful man 4. Absolute sovereignty of God 
and personal experience of and supreme authority of the 
justification Word 

5. Subjective, material principle 5. Objective or formal first 


of Reformation first 
6. Study of man first leads to its 6. Study of theology first, to 


theology meet the need of man 
7. Contra-Judaism of Rome 7. Contra the heathenism of 
Rome 
8. Away with legal bondage and 8. Away with idolatry and 
work righteousness moral corruption 
9. Purification of doctrine, with 9. Reform in government, dis- 
a state church controlled by cipline and worship, leading 
princes to a pure, free church of be- 
lievers 
10. Luther abstained from poli- 10. Recognized the headship of 
tics Christ and renovated the civil 
state 
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a. Profound theology, rich a. Self-government, strict dis- 


hymnology, and simple, cipline, liberal sacrifice, 
childlike, trustful piety faithful devotion 
b. Heathen are lost b. Yes, but Socrates, Scipio, 


Plato, et al. are saved 

With such a mass of spiritual jugglery and confusion, could we 
have taken a true New Testament position with the Swiss Brethren 
leadership in 1525? They were obligated, if true to the Lord, to not 
only turn their backs to Catholicism, in which they were born and 
reared, but to the two Reformation leaders, who forged in two dif- 
ferent directions, yet had given them new vistas of life by their 
acquaintanceship with them. They would not be deceived by their 
early background nor by the two more recent inspirers, who were 
shaking Germany and Switzerland to the grass roots. 

In the days of the apostles the Christian Church believed that a 
Christian was not merely a whitewashed Jew nor a dressed-up pagan, 
but “a new creature” with a new mind, life, and goal. As such, they 
needed to be as definitely pioneers of faith as Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob ever were. Just so the Anabaptist fathers could not be merely 
whitewashed Catholics, nor dressed-up Protestants, but, to represent 
the Lord Jesus Christ, a pioneer of faith, as radically and definitely as 
the Jewish patriarchs and the apostolic fathers ever were. This, the 
challenging heritage for the pioneers of faith of another day, is the 
subject of this study. 

Questions for Review and Research 
Answer any ten. 

1. How many years have passed since Pentecost? What was the 
predominating religion for eleven hundred years? 

2. What events especially prepared the way for the Reformation? 

3. Give some of the Morning Stars of the Reformation. What con- 
tribution did each make? 

4. Who gave the opening pages for the Reformation? How? 

5. What did Luther believe about infant baptism? Other reformers? 

6. What did Luther believe on the use of the sword? Other reform- 
ers? 

7. What did Luther believe on nonswearing of oaths? Other reform- 
ers? 

8. What did Luther believe about a holy church, and how did he 
succeed with his doctrine on this subject? 

9. How did Zwingli’s conception on resistance, with resulting death, 
illustrate Scripture? 

10. How do early Lutheranism and Zwinglianism differ foundation- 
ally? 

11. Does it matter what a person believes? 
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CHAPTER Il 


The Swiss Brethren Move Forward 


In the unique tableland on the roof of Europe lay serene Lake 
Zurich, guarded by the picturesque town of Zurich, the cradle of the 
Reformation. Near the Limmat, overlooking the lake, is the Gross- 
munster, where Ulrich Zwingli was priest for the Catholic parish. 
Inspired by Luther, he became the founder of the Reformed Church 
and the persecutor of the Swiss Brethren. 

Conrad Grebel (1498-1526) was educated in the humanistic uni- 
versity circles of Basel, Vienna, and Paris. By August, 1522, he 
attached himself to Zwingli, first because of humanistic interests in 
Greek and Hebrew, but soon because of his interest in religious and 
theological reform. The two Zurich disputations of 1523 showed no 
signs of a break with sleeping, corrupt Catholicism although Grebel 
was gradually emerging as a leader of the more radical wing. They 
wanted the pure Gospel. Simon Stumpf said: “Master Ulrich, you do 
not have the right to place the decision of this matter in the hands 
of my lords, for the decision has already been made; the Spirit of God 
decides .... If my lords adopt and decide on some other course, 
that ‘would be against the decision of God, I will ask Christ for His 
Spirit, and I will preach and act against it.” Andrew Castleberger by 
1522 opened Bible readings in Zurich. William Reublin in Witikon 
preached against infant baptism in 1524, and at least two parents 
accepted his stand. By December, 1524, the question was no longer 
indulgences nor usury but chiefly infant baptism. The Zurich Council 
mandates of January 17-21 would have practically blocked their 
emphases and ostracized in eight days some of their leaders. 

In Felix Manz’s residence on the narrow curved alley, south of 
Zwingli’s parsonage in Zurich, on January 21, 1525, fifteen brethren 
met, experienced another Pentecost, and baptized each other. The 
Hutterite historian says: “So they together dedicated themselves in the 
high fear of God to the name of the Lord, confirmed one another in 
the service of the Gospel, and began to teach and to uphold the 
faith. Therewith was the separation from the world and its evil 
works begun.” 

The following week at the home of Fridli Schumacher in nearby 
Zollikon, they organized with Conrad Grebel and Hans Brotli as 
pastors. Hans and Uli Brubacker, Valentine Gretig (Kreider? ), Heine 
Fryg, Hans Wiischt, and Groszhans Murer were among the men with 
Lancaster County names present as charter members. Grebel 
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On the Limmat, where Felix Manz was drowned. 


preached his beliefs in Schaffhausen and other parts of Switzerland 
until August, 1526, when he died of the plague in Maienfeld, Canton 
Grisons. 

The first martyr was Eberli Bolt, burned at the stake in Schwyz, 
May 19, 1525, by the Catholics. Although the Reformed persecution 
began at once, the first martyr was Felix Manz (b. 1480) in January, 
1527. His death sealed the Swiss Brethren movement. After a busy 
ministry and numerous arrests, he was bound and was rowed to the 
middle of the shallow Limmat. He cried, “Into thy hands I commend 
my spirit,” and so died. About the same time Blaurock “was whipped 
out of town.” 

George Blaurock (1480-1529) not only baptized the first group, 
but a thousand plus, until at Clausen in the Austrian Tyrol in 1529, 
he died at the stake. Hitbmaier and he laid the foundation for those 
who, impressed by Jacob Huter (after 1533) to accept Christian com- 
munism (Acts 4:36), are called Hutterites to this day. 

William Reublin, a bookseller and priest of Basel, instead of bear- 
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ing the usual relics, while walking in a Catholic procession in Witikon, 
near Zurich, carried a Bible, saying, “This is the true holiest, and 
that is only dust and ashes.” 

He defended the position of the Swiss Brethren. He baptized 
Balthasar Hitbmaier, a university professor, who immediately became 
an influence in the movement in Switzerland and Austria. He died, 
by being burned at the stake, and his wife was drowned. Pilgram 
Marpeck (1495-1556) of a noble Austrian Tyrol family was banished 
from Strasbourg in late 1531, but again returned as an engineer by 
1544. He, with tongue and pen, vigorously defended the cause. 

On January 24, 1527, Michael Sattler of Strasbourg assembled the 
Schleitheim Council near Schaffhausen and drew up for adoption a 
seven-point confession for the movement: 

(1) Baptism was administered to no infants, and to adults only, 
upon assurance of resurrection life from sin to holiness, attended 
by a willingness to die for the faith. 

(2) Discipline always, and excommunication prior to communion, 
if necessary, so that the breaking of bread will be for the holy only. 
(3) Close communion: For the pure, who are one with them. 

(4) Separation from the abominable: Not only Catholicism, but all 
the evils of the world. 

(5) Ministers shall be real shepherds, supported if necessary, and 
when banished or martyred, they shall immediately be replaced from 
the laity. (This was the salvation of the cause during its two centuries 
of persecution in the cauldron of Europe.) 

(6) Civil government is necessary, but is a separate institution. 
Church and state under the new covenant are irrevocably separate. 
The sword belongs to the latter, but nonresistance on the basis of 
Christ’s example and teaching is the vogue for every Christian Church. 

(7) All oaths, whether true or false, are denied us by Christ in the 
Magna Charta of the kingdom of God. 

In August, 1527, at Augsburg, a conference was called, presided 
over by Hans Denk, to assign the fields of labor in the missionary 
world around them. The sixty present each died a martyr’s death. It is 
known in history as the Martyrs’ Synod. Thus the new church, isolated 
by persecution, grew, as Israel did in Egypt. 


(1) A Nonconformed Church 


As the Lord’s people, divorced from the world, they practiced a 
thoroughgoing separation from the sin of this worldly social order. 
“His followers remain so entirely impenitent in their lives and 
unchanged in their hearts that they live in pomp and splendor, dress 
in silk and velvet, show off in gold and silver, live in all manner of 
avarice, unrighteousness, carousing, hatred, and envy. In short they 
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live according to the unclean lust of the flesh, and would for the sake 
of a penny, swear by the Lord or by their souls. Whoever sincerely 
seeks and loves the truth, let him read and ponder.’”—M.S., p. 632. 

“Remember that you are the Lord’s people, separated from the 
world and hated unto death. If you are baptized into one Spirit, then 
fulfill my joy and be of one mind with me in Christ. Build up and 
destroy not. 

Let... that blessed peace ... remain with us and unto eternal 
life.’—Ibid., 1045. 

“Everyone has as much finery as he can afford and sometimes more 
than that. One wants to surpass another in this cursed folly, and they 
do not reflect that it is written, Love not the world. . . ."—Ibid., p. 377. 

“A hundred times rather would they see them scourged from head 
to foot for the sake of the glory and holy name of the Lord than 
to see them adorn themselves with silks, velvets, gold, silver, costly 
trimmed and tailored clothes, and the like vanity and pomp.”—bid., 
p. 387. 

“They led their lives under a semblance of a quite spiritual conduct, 
and reproved sharply covetousness, pride, profanity, the frivolous talk- 
ing and inordinate life of the world. They reproved earnestly all 
vain display, all intemperance in eating and drinking, all profanity 
and other sin.”—Bullinger. 

“Their life was irreproachable. They shunned costly clothing. 
Their walk and conversation were quite humble.’’—Kessler. 

“The Anabaptists followed regulations in respect to simplicity of 
clothing.” —Franck. 

“Thus once there came to him one wearing the garb of a brother 
and acting as one” (1544)—M.M., p. 466. 

“She was seen coming to the scaffold cleanly attired and having 
on a white apron” (1553).—TIbid., p. 539. 

“The Strasbourg Conference forbade sailors and seamstresses to 
make clothing unbecoming a Christian” (1568)—Horsch. 

“Their daily walk and deportment appears to be upright, godly, 
and entirely blameless. They shun costly clothing, avoid excessive 
eating and drinking, wear coarse clothing and broad felt hats. They 
go about humbly without weapons, neither sword nor pike, but with 
a short bread knife. They seem more concerned about living an 
upright life than the Papists.”—Kessler. 


(2) A Nonresistant Church 


“True Christians use neither worldly sword nor engage in war, 
since among them taking human life has ceased entirely, for we are 
no longer under the old covenant, . . . The Gospel and those who 
accept it are not to be protected with the sword, neither should they 
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thus protect themselves. ... They use neither worldly sword nor 
engage in war.’—Conrad Grebel. 

“All bodily, worldly, carnal, earthly fighting, conflicts, and wars 
are annulled and abolished among them through such law . . . which 
law of love Christ . . . Himself observed and thereby gave His fol- 
lowers a pattern to follow after.”—Pilgram Marpeck. 

“Christ, the Prince of Peace, has established His kingdom, that is, 
His church, and has purchased it by His blood. In this kingdom all 
worldly warfare has ended. Therefore a Christian has no part in war 
nor does he wield the sword to execute vengeance.’—Peter Riede- 
mann. 

“No Christian smites with the sword nor resists evil.’—Felix Manz. 

“Christ forbids the believers all use of force. He says that rather 
than go to law they should permit others to defraud them, they should 
not strive with any one and should give the cloak to him who takes 
away their coat.”—Zofingen Disputation. 


(3) A Church with Respect for Authority 


“The Bible says it, we believe it, that settles it” was the attitude of 
the Swiss Brethren, accepting especially the New Testament as the 
basis for the doctrines and ethics of the Christian Church. This estab- 
lished a sacred respect for God and His things, including His church, 
a veneration for those who were their spiritual leaders, regardless of 
their persecution and regardless of conditions the world would con- 
sider privations and gross inferiorities. They, mitered with Pente- 
costal power directly under their Captain in the Holy Jerusalem above, 
regarded His personal commands from His throne as so vital that 
even though vetoed by monarch and prelate, they need to be carried 
forth for a conscience void of offense in this world and the blessed 
benediction in glory. Christ learned obedience and thus “became the 
author of eternal salvation unto all them that obey him” (Hebrews 5:8, 
9). This truth was engrafted in the home, church, and in the nation 
as far as possible. Without this respect, discipline would have lost its 
primary virtue. 

(4) An International Church 


“No matter who he be, God’s Word applies to all alike and there is 
no respect of persons with God.”—M.LS., pp. 412, 558. In Luke’s Gos- 
pel for the world Jesus is not the son of Adam, but above all persons, 
the Son of God. Hence His church should be cosmopolitan in nature 
and international in scope, according to His last great commission. 
Because of the fact that the Catholic Church was primarily Italian, 
the Reformed Church, Swiss, and the Lutheran Church, German, they 
had some difficulties crossing political frontiers, but not so this Chris- 
tian Church movement; for soon they spread far and wide. 
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(5) A Persecuted Church 
On January 28, 1525, the Zurich Council decreed, “If the sickness 


of “Andrew Castleberger on crutches’ lessens, he is permitted in this 
noble city but one month. He must remain at home and is not per- 
mitted to assemble any of these misguided folks... .” (In 1526 Hein- 
rich Aberli introduced adult baptism in the Hirzel] Landis home.) 

By November 30, 1525, Zurich had a decree ready for them. Soon 
Haller, Zwingli’s enforcement officer, called, “Help us, dearest Ulrich, 
to frustrate the designs of these people,” for “the best and the most 
sincere people are being seduced by the Anabaptists.” Because of the 
fact that they were “easily recognized by their way and manner of 
life and conduct, and the fact that they had espoused nonresistance, 
their persecutors’ task was somewhat simplified. Haller, determined 
to kill all, if necessary, soon found the Berne jails too small. 

The persecution increased in severity. By the Second Council of 
Spires on April 23, 1529, this religious (Lutheran) body decreed: 
“That all and every Anabaptist and ‘again baptized’ man or woman 
of accountable age (will be) put to death with fire, sword or the like, 
when any such person would be arraigned and brought before them, 
without a prearranged Christian trial.” 

Sebastian Franck refers to 2,000 burned, beheaded, or drowned at 
one place in a short time. By 1531, one thousand were martyred in the 
Tyrol. At Ensisheim in Austria 600 died for their faith and at Linz, 
Austria, 73 were burned, drowned or beheaded. Ludwig in the 
Palatinate martyred 350 in 1529 alone. These are but a few snatches 
of the thousands who gave their lives as true representatives of their 
Christ. 


(6) A Holy Church 


This was in spite of the fact that the Zuricher common folk demand- 
ed a law concerning mercenaries; gold and silver ornaments with 
precious stones and silken clothing were to be discarded or sold for the 
poor; cursing, blaspheming, drinking parties and gambling were to be 
prohibited; adultery and prostitution were forbidden; brothels were 
closed; licentious dancing was restricted; the mass was abolished, and 
all images with all seductive ceremonies were removed in early 1525. 

“IT saw more upright living among them who are called the sects 
than among the Lutherans.”—Grand Duke of Hesse. 

“Among the existing heretical sects there is none that in appear- 
ance leads a more modest, better or more pious life than the Anabap- 
tists. As concerns their outward public life, they are irreproachable. 
No lying, deception, swearing, strife, harsh language, no intemperate 
eating, no outward personal display is found or discernible among 
them, but humility, patience, uprightness, meekness, honesty, temper- 
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ance, straightforwardness in such measure that one would suppose 
that they have the Holy Spirit of God.”—(Catholic) Agricola. 

The Reformed Church could not use discipline since it was a state 
church, and as Zwingli admitted, if his own clergy were to adopt dis- 
cipline, most would be disqualified. Even Uttenheim, Bishop of Basel, 
once wrote: “Whereas we learn, not without grave displeasure, that the 
majority of the priests of our city and diocese . . . conduct themselves 
improperly by gam(bl)ing and drinking, so that many of them sit and 
gamble all night, while others vomit in consequence of gluttony and 
drunkenness, sleep all night on the benches, and are guilty of other 
gross misconduct, we hereby issue the strictest commands that all 
clerics .. . shall at no time whatever play at dice or cards or disgrace 
themselves in other ways, and especially that they should not misbe- 
have themselves in taverns and the rooms of the laity.” 

There were many reasons that Luther in his later life lamented 
the fact that his people were not holy. Menno Simons later says of the 
Lutherans: “Favoring a none-too-holy life, ‘they have led the reckless 
and ignorant people, great and small, city dwellers and cottagers alike, 
into such a fruitless, unregenerate life, and have given them such a 
free rein, that one would scarcely find such an ungodly and abom- 
inable life among Turks and Tartars as among these people. Their 
open deeds bear testimony, for the abundant eating and drinking; the 
excessive pomp and splendor; the fornicating, lying, cheating, cursing; 
the swearing by the wounds of the Lord, by the sacraments and 
sufferings of the Lord, the shedding of blood, faghtings, etc., which are 
found among many of them, with neither measure nor bounds. 
Preacher and disciple are as alike as two peas in a pod in regard to 
many carnal deeds. .. . I know that I testify the truth.’ ”—M.S., 
ee ee 


(7) A Growing Church 


This faith was expressed by Haslibacher: 
“This body you may put to death, 
I'll give my head but not my faith.” 


The movement took the country with Pentecostal fire. If it was worth 
dying for, the populace reasoned, it must be worth having. Not only 
all northern Switzerland but much of southern Germany and \Austria 
was soon covered; and in the early thirties Obbe Philips had it in 
Holland. By 1527 there were 1,100 members in Augsburg alone, 
with congregations also in Esslingen, Passau, Regensburg, Munich, 
Salzburg, Stuttgart, Linz, and elsewhere. 

Franck, the Chronicler, wrote in 1531: “The Anabaptists spread so 
rapidly that their teaching soon covered, as it were, the land. They 
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soon gained a large following, and baptized many thousands, drawing 
to themselves many souls who had a zeal for God.... They increased 
so rapidly that the world feared an uprising by them, though I have 
learned that this fear had no justification whatsoever . . . (this was 
in spite of the fact that) they died as martyrs, patiently and humbly 
endured all persecution.” 

They renounced the mass, images, choir singing, musical instru- 
ments, stained glass windows in extravagant massive cathedrals, pen- 
ance, celibacy of the priesthood and moral corruptions of Catholicism 
but held the church-state concept with the attendant resistance, world 
conformity, infant baptism, and swearing of oaths, and advocated 
freedom of religion, speech, and press, when the two main wings of 
Protestantism were dependent for existence thereupon. As says Nicho- 
las M. Butler: “There are few who make things happen; the many 
more who watch things happen; and the overwhelming majority 
who have no notion of what happens.” The early Anabaptist forgers 
of faith were of the first class only. 

The Swiss Brethren had their origin on January 21, 1525, when 
the Catholic Church “was utterly corrupt and basically subversive 
to true Christianity.” The Reformed Church over Easter, April 13-15, 
1525, and the Lutheran Church by the Second Diet of Spires, 1529, 
became a reality. The former, first had a confession in Augsburg 1530 
and the Reformed in the Confession of Basel in 1534, followed by the 
Helvetic in 1536. Thus the Swiss Brethren were the first church with 
the first confession of faith and in a very real sense the only New 
Testament church to proceed from the Reformation. Yet how little 
known and as little appreciated by too many! 


Questions for Review and Research 


Answer any ten. 


. Tell why the Swiss Brethren movement began. 

. Give the story of Conrad Grebel. 

. Tell the story of Felix Manz. 

. Relate the experiences of George Blaurock. 

. Why and where did the Hutterites start? 

. What is their belief? Where is it found today? 

How, when, and where did the Swiss Brethren movement begin? 
. Tell about the Martyrs’ Synod. 

. Give the seven-point Schleitheim Confession. 

. What marked this church as truly apostolic? 

. Read thirty pages in Horsch’s Mennonites in Europe and relate. 


re OW CONN SEWN 
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CHAPTER III 


Menno Simons Enters 


\At the Second Diet of Spires, a protest was registered against the 
Catholic majority of that body, who desired to smother the evangelical 
movement. As a result, the Lutheran and the Reformed churches 
became the Protestants and “the churches.” In contrast the Swiss 
Brethren, antecedents of the Mennonites, strictly speaking were not 
Protestants, but one of the sects. Since its founders maintained the 
Gospel, it was limited to no political horizon, and it is not surprising 
that the latter spread through Obbe Philips, et al., even to Friesland, in 
northern Holland, and touched Menno Simons. Born in Witmarsum, 
Menno prepared for the priesthood and returned to the Witmarsum 
parish. He soon became disgusted with himself and his parishioners, 
for neither he nor they knew the Bible nor lived thereby. But God used 
two events to awaken this slumbering priest. In nearby Leeuwarden 
Sicke Freerks, a tailor, who believed wholeheartedly in adult bap- 
tism only, was drowned for his faith. Then also in nearby Bolsward 
two hundred disciples of John Matthys and John of Leyden were 
massacred when they tried to help the Lord to establish a kingdom 
of God on earth. One was a blood brother. These reflections, after 
Menno had read some of Luther’s writings and some in the Bible, pro- 
duced a work of God in his heart. He says: 

“Pondering these things my conscience tormented me so that I could 
no longer endure it. I thought to myself—I, miserable man, what 
am I doing? If I continue in this way, and do not live agreeably 
to the Word of the Lord, according to the knowledge of the truth 
which I have obtained; if I do not censure to the best of my little 
talent the hypocrisy, the impenitent, carnal life, the erroneous bap- 
tism, the Lord’s Supper in the false service of God which the learned 
ones teach; if I through bodily fear do not lay bare the foundations 
of the truth, nor use all my powers to direct the wandering flock, 
who would gladly do their duty if they knew it, to the true pastures 
of Christ—oh, how shall their shed blood, shed in the midst of trans- 
gression, rise against me at the judgment of the Almighty and pro- 
nounce sentence against my poor, miserable soul! 

“My heart trembled within me. I prayed to God with sighs and 
tears that He would give to me, a sorrowing sinner, the gift of His 
grace, create within me a clean heart, and graciously through the 
merits of the crimson blood of Christ forgive my unclean walk and 
frivolous easy life and bestow upon me wisdom, Spirit, courage, and 
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Upper left: Inside of the first Mennonite church in Friesland, still charac- 

teristic of Holland. Upper right: Witmarsum Catholic church, now Re- 

formed, where Menno Simons was priest. Center left: The present Wit: 

marsum Mennonite church. Lower right: The Menno Simons memorial 

near Witmarsum. Lower left: The first Menno Simons meetinghouse on 
the monument site. 
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a manly spirit so that I might preach His exalted and adorable name 
and holy Word in purity, and make known His truth to His glory.” 

Then he renounced Catholicism, was baptized and ordained by 
Obbe Philips. He soon became a leader, first at Groningen, then for 
all the Anabaptists of Holland. But soon, with the seal of Emperor 
Charles V, an edict was issued forbidding any person to give shelter, 
food, or drink to him, speak to him, or to read his books, under threat 
of confiscation of property and life as a heretic. If apprehended, his 
captor was promised a hundred guilders, the annual salary of a Cath- 
olic priest. If an Anabaptist would give his whereabout, leading to his 
arrest, he would be clear of any charges ever placed on him. This in 
1543 led him to East Friesland. In northern Germany he spent the 
rest of his labors. 

He never regretted nor recanted his position of January 30, 1536, 
when he said: “The gracious Lord granted me His fatherly Spirit, 
help, and hand. Then I, without constraint, of a sudden, renounced 
all my worldly reputation, name and fame, my unchristian abomina- 
tions, my masses, infant baptism, and my easy life, and I willingly 
submitted to distress and poverty under the heavy cross of Christ... . 
And so you see, my reader, in this way the merciful Lord through the 
liberal goodness of His abounding grace took notice of me, a poor 
sinner, stirred in my heart at the outset, produced in me a new mind, 
humbled me in His fear, taught me to know myself in part, turned 
me from the way of death and graciously called me into the narrow 
pathway of life and the communion of His saints. To Him be praise 
forevermore. Amen.” 

Obbe Philips later withdrew from the church. His brother Dirck 
Philips (1504-70) and Leenaert Bouwens (1515-82) were his colaborers 
in Holland. The former, the first Mennonite bishop in Danzig, wrote 
his Enchiridion, used by the Mennonites for many years, even in 
America. Bouwens was ordained by Menno, and he baptized no less 
than 10,252 persons in a fruitful ministry. Menno himself was such 
an efficient organizer and equally prolific writer that the name “‘Men- 
nonite” was ascribed to the whole movement. 


He rescued the Christian Church in the Babylon of his day, calling 
(1) The Church to Discipleship 


“God’s Word, on every hand, insists upon a pure heart, a new 
mind, and a mortified Christian life. (Matthew 4:17; 9:13).”—Page 
632. 

“What does it profit to speak much of Christ and His Word, if we 
do not believe Him, and refuse to obey His commandments?”—Page 


Bl: 


“Such a repentance we teach and no other, namely, that no one 
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can or may piously glory in the grace of God, the forgiveness of sins, 
the merit of Christ, unless he has truly repented.’—Page 112. 

“It is not enough that in appearance a man speaks much of the 
Word of the Lord. It must also be verified by devout and unblamable 
conduct, as the Scriptures teach.” —Page 169. 

“For it never fails, as your spirit is, so is also your conduct in life. 
If the Spirit of Christ, which is holy and pure, is in you, then are also 
your whole life and fruit, pure and holy. Again, if the spirit of the evil 
one, which is impure and wicked, is in you, then all your ways and 
fruits will be evil and impure. This is incontrovertible. . . . If these 
poor people had but a spark of the Spirit of the Lord, they would a 
thousand times sooner be seethed in boiling oil, or enter into the fire, 
than hear and see such folly, wickedness, and willfulness in their chil- 
dren, to say nothing about teaching or encouraging such things.”— 
Page 390. 

“It is not enough to say with the mouth that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God, that He fulfilled the law for us, that He paid for our 
sins with His blood, and made reconciliation with the Father by His 
sacrifice and death. Neither will it suffice to say that His Gospel is 
true, that His Word is right, that the wages of sin is death, and that 
grace is eternal life. It must also be grasped in the heart and taken 
up in the soul, otherwise it will not justify.”—Page 391. 

“This resurrection includes the new creature, the spiritual birth 
and sanctification, without which no one shall see the Lord. (Gala- 
tians 6:15; II Corinthians 5:17; Romans 6:5).”—Page 54. 

“That a man should mortify and bury the body of sin and rise again 
to a life of righteousness in God is plainly taught in all of the Scrip- 
tures.” —Page 53, 

“The true sheep of Christ, who hear His voice alone, knowing no 
other; the first fruits of His creatures who have the Spirit and quality 
of Christ. Therefore they know what the will of the Lord is, yes, the 
chosen generation, the spiritual and royal priesthood, a holy nation, 
a peculiar people. . . —Pages 59 f. 

“But an earthly mind and perverse heart has, alas, little regard for 
the ordinance and Word of the Lord.”—Page 732. 

“All those who are born of God with Christ, who thus conform their 
weak life to the Gospel, thus convert themselves to follow the example 
of Christ, hear and believe His holy Word, follow His command- 
ments which He in plain words commanded us in the holy Scriptures, 
these constitute the holy Christian Church, which has the promise; 
the true children of God, brothers and sisters of Christ.”—Pages 93 f. 

“If you wish to be saved, by all means and first of all, your earthly, 
carnal, ungodly life must be reformed. For it is nought but true 
repentance that the Scriptures teach and enjoin upon us with admoni- 
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tions, threatenings, reprovings, miracles, examples, ceremonies, and 
sacraments. If you do not repent, there is nothing in heaven or on 
earth that can help you, for without true repentance we are com- 
forted in vain. (Cf. Isaiah 3:12.) We must be born from above, 
must be changed and renewed in our hearts, and must be transplanted 
from the unrighteous and evil nature of Adam into the true and good 
nature of Christ, or we can never in all eternity be saved by any 
means, be they human or divine. ... This regeneration of which we 
write, from which comes the penitent, pious life that has the promise, 
can only originate in the Word of the Lord, rightly taught and rightly 
understood and received in the heart by faith through the Holy 
Ghost.”—Page 92. 

“The regenerate lead a penitent and new life, for they are renewed 
in Christ and have received a new heart and spirit. Once they were 
earthly-minded, now heavenly; once they were carnal, now spiritual; 
once they were unrighteous, now righteous; once they were evil, now 
good, and they live no longer after the old corrupted nature of the 
first earthly Adam, but after the new upright nature of the new and 
heavenly Adam, Christ Jesus .... Their minds are like the mind of 
Christ; they gladly walk as He walked; they crucify and tame their 
flesh with all its evil lusts.... The glory of Christ, the sweetness of 
the Word, and the salvation of their souls are dearer to them than 
anything under heaven.”—Page 93. 

“Tf you investigate their life and conduct, it seems at first contact 
irreproachable, pious, unassuming, attractive, yea, above this world. 
Even those who are inclined to be critical will say that their lives are 
excellent.” —Zwingli. 


(2) The Church a Brotherhood 


“We teach and maintain by the Word of the Lord that all truly be- 
lieving Christians are members of one body and are baptized by one 
Spirit into one body (I Corinthians 12:13); they are partakers of one 
bread (I Corinthians 10:18); they have one Lord and one God (Ephe- 
sians 4:5, 6). 

“Inasmuch as then they are one, therefore it is Christian and rea- 
sonable that they piously love one another, and that the one member 
be solicitous for the welfare of the other, for this both the Scripture 
and nature teach. The whole Scripture speaks of mercifulness and 
love, and it is the only sign whereby a true Christian may be known. 
John 13:35. 

“Beloved reader, it is not customary that an intelligent person 
clothes and cares for one part of his body and leaves the rest destitute 
and naked. Oh, no. The intelligent person is solicitous for all his 
members. Thus it should be with those who are the Lord’s church 
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and body. All those who are born of God, who are gifted with the 
Spirit of the Lord, who are, according to the Scriptures, called into 
one body and love in Christ Jesus, are prepared by such love to serve 
their neighbors, not only with money and goods, but also after the 
example of their Lord and Head, Jesus Christ, in an evangelical man- 
ner, with life and blood. They show mercy and love, as much as they 
can. No one among them is allowed to beg. They take to heart the 
need of the saints. They entertain those in distress. They take the 
stranger into their houses. They comfort the afflicted; assist the needy; 
clothe the naked; feed the hungry; do not turn their face from the 
poor; do not despise their own flesh. Isaiah 58:7, 8. 

“Behold, such a community we teach. And not that any one should 
take and possess the land and property of the other, as many falsely 
charge. Thus Moses says, If there be among you a poor man, of one 
of thy brethren, within any of thy gates, in thy land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee, thou shalt not harden thine heart, nor shut 
thine hand from thy poor brother. Tobias says, Give of thy bread to 
the hungry, and of thy garments to them that are naked. Christ says, 
Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is merciful. Blessed are 
the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. Paul says, Put on therefore, 
as the elect of God, holy and beloved, bowels of mercy; etc. For he 
shall have judgment without mercy, that hath shewed no mercy; and 
mercy rejoiceth against judgment. 

“Again, this mercy, love, and community we teach and practice, 
and have taught and practiced these seventeen years. God be thanked 
forever that although our property has to a great extent been taken 
away from us and is still daily taken, and many a pious father and 
mother are put to the sword or fire, and although we are not allowed 
the free enjoyment of our homes as is manifest, and besides the times 
are hard, yet none of those who have joined us nor any of their or- 
phaned children have been forced to beg. If this is not Christian 
practice, then we may well abandon the whole Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, His holy sacraments, and the Christian name, and say 
that the precious, merciful life of all saints is fantasy and dream. Oh, 
no. God is love; and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God and 
God in him. ... We daily and freely sacrifice our goods for the tes- 
timony of Jesus Christ and our consciences.”—M.S., pp. 558 f. 

“Tf they know of any one who is in need, whether or not he is a 
member of their church, they believe it their duty, out of love to God, 
to render help and aid.’—Hans Leopold, 1528, martyr. 

A catechumen in 1557 at Strasburg, prior to baptism, was asked, 
“whether they, if necessity demanded it, would devote all their pos- 
sessions, and would not fail any member in need, if they were able to 
render it.” 
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“Tyjaert Reynerdson was seized in my stead because out of compas- 
sion and love he had received me in his house secretly. He was a few 
days later put on the wheel after a free confession of faith, as a valiant 
knight of Christ, after the example of his Lord.... Also, in 1546, at a 
place where they boast of the Word, a four-room house was con- 
fiscated, because the owner had rented one of the rooms for a short 
time, unknown to anybody, to my poor sick wife and her little ones.” 


—M.S., p. 634; M.M., pp. 454 f. 


(3) New Ethic of Love and Nonresistance 


“All who are moved by the Spirit of Christ know of no sword but 
the Word of the Lord. Their weapons are powerful, fervent prayer, a 
long-suffering and patient heart, strong, immovable faith, a living 
hope, and an unblamable life, as was said. With these the Gospel of 
the kingdom, the Word of peace, is to be propagated and protected 
against the gates of hell.’—Page 175. 

“Our weapons are not weapons with which cities and countries may 
be destroyed, walls and gates broken down, and human blood shed in 
torrents like water. But they are weapons with which the spiritual 
kingdom of the devil is destroyed and the wicked principle in man’s 
soul is broken down, flinty hearts broken, hearts that have never been 
sprinkled with the heavenly dew of the Holy Word. We have and 
know no other weapons besides this, the Lord knows, even if we 
should be torn into a thousand pieces, and if as many false witnesses 
rose up against us as there are spears of grass in the fields, and grains 
of sand upon the seashore. 

“Once more, Christ is our fortress; patience our weapon of defense; 
the Word of God our sword; and our victory a courageous, firm, un- 
feigned faith in Jesus Christ. (And iron and metal spears and swords 
we leave to those who, alas, regard human blood and swine’s blood 
about alike.”—Page 198. 

“The kingdom of Christ is not of this visible, tangible, transitory 
world, but . . . is an eternal, spiritual, and abiding kingdom. ... He 
is the King of righteousness, the King of kings, who has all power in 
heaven above, and on earth beneath... . The true King David... 
has slain the great and terrible Goliath, and obtained for the spiritual 
Israel of God eternal welfare and peace. Neither this King nor His: 
servants bear any sword but the sword of the Spirit .. . not with iron 
or steel, as the untamed, cruel world does.”—Page 217. 

“These regenerated people have a spiritual king over them who. 
rules them by the unbroken scepter of His mouth.... They are the 
children of peace (Isaiah 2:4). ... Their sword is the sword of the 
Spirit (Ephesians 6:11, 12).”—Page 94. 

“If Christ fights His enemies with the sword of His mouth, if He 
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smites the earth with the rod of His mouth, and slays the wicked with 
the breath of His lips; and if we are to be conformed unto His image, 
how can we, then, oppose our enemies with any other sword?”— 
Page 44. 

“Man, O man, look at the irrational savage creatures and learn wis- 
dom. Roaring lions, fierce bears, and rending wolves keep the peace 
among their kind. But you, weak and wretched worms, you who are 
created after God’s own image and are called rational beings, born 
without tusks, claws, and horns and with a frail and feeble nature, 
born without rationality, speech, and power; yea, unable to walk or 
stand up, and dependent entirely upon a mother’s help—all of which 
ought to teach you to be peaceable and not contentious. (But how 
different! )”—Page 190. 

To be saved when you enter, Menno Simons understood that adult- 

hood was necessary, and thereafter a decided break with the world: 
(a) “I know there are a great many . . . who teach, and particularly 
Luther, that faith lies dormant in a sleeping believer . . . (but) the 
holy apostles did not baptize any believers while they were asleep, as 
we have shown in our former writings.” —Page 242. 
(b) “They say that they believe, and yet, alas, there are no limits nor 
bounds to their accursed haughtiness, foolish pride and pomp; they 
parade in silks, velvet, costly clothes, gold rings, chains, silver belts, 
pins and buttons, curiously adorned shirts, shawls, collars, veils, 
aprons, velvet shoes, slippers, and such like foolish finery. .. . Not- 
withstanding all this they still want to be called the Christian 
Church.”—Page 377, 

“This kingdom is not a kingdom in which they parade in gold, 
silver, pearls, silk, velvet, and costly finery, as is done by the haughty, 
proud world; matters which your leaders defend and allow with this 
meaningless provision; just so you do not desire these things and live 
for them in your heart. In this way Satan can defend his pride and 
make pure and good the desire of his eyes. But in the kingdom of all 
humility (I declare) not the outward adorning of the body, but the 
inward adorning of the spirit is sought with zeal and diligence, with 
a broken and a contrite heart.”—Page 217. 

On the future in heaven and earth, the Swiss Brethren, Menno 
Simons, Zwingli, Luther, other Reformers, and the Catholic Church 
could see almost eye to eye, except on purgatory. They had the doc- 
trine of the New Testament church applied to their generation. 

Menno Simons, with a price on his head much of the time after the 
renouncing of Catholicism (MLS., p. 634) after a busy and fruitful 
life, died a natural death on January 31, 1561, and was buried in his 
own garden in Wistenfelde, Schleswig-Holstein. (A monument is 
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placed at Witmarsum and a bronze marker was replaced in 1954 near 
the point of his death.) 


Questions for Review and Research 


Answer any ten. 


. Draw a map of the Menno-Land of northern Netherlands. 

. How did Menno Simons start his religious life? Where? 

. What are the important dates in his life? 

What was significant concerning the cause he espoused? 

. Who introduced him to this movement? 

What especially was used of the Lord to awaken Menno Simons? 
. What did Menno say about discipleship? 

. What did Menno say about the importance of brotherhood? 

. What did Menno say about nonresistance? 

. What did Menno say about nonconformity? 

. How were the Swiss Brethren blessed above other Reformers? 
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CHAPTER IV 


Entering the Kingdom via Tribulation 


Switzerland had a unique background. When Europe was de- 
veloping a feudal system of lord and serf, this oasis had a democracy 
of the common man. Their national independence from the House 
of Hapsburg was assured by the Swabian War; and by 1520 they 
were determined “to place every Roman knave in a sack and drown 
him,” including the seller of indulgences, Simon of Milan. Their 
freedom from Roman Catholicism was certain by 1525. Yet, as in the 
days of Esther and Roger Williams, when the underdog becomes lord, 
he oppresses all who differ with him. The development of a guild 
aristocracy in Zurich and a burgher aristocracy in Berne paved the 
way. Felix Manz was the first Anabaptist martyr of the Reformed 
Church, with many to follow. 


(1) Anabaptist Martyrs 


Thieleman van Braght (1625-64), a Holland Mennonite minister, 
collected the Mennonite classic on martyrology, our Martyrs’ Mirror, 
in Dutch. Herein we find 1,129 separate Anabaptist martyrdoms and 
3,450 en masse, and four of their confessions of faith, with 290 more 
pages covering the previous fifteen centuries, and many woodcuts. 
The edict of Charles V of Germany (1535) is a sample: “All those, or 
such as shall be found polluted by the accursed sect of the Anabap- 
tists, of whatever rank or condition they shall be, their chief leaders, 
adherents, and abettors, shall incur the loss of life and property, and 
be brought to the most extreme punishment without delay; viz., those 
who remain obstinate and continue in their evil belief and purpose, 
and who have seduced to their sect and rebaptized any .. . shall be 
punished with fire. All other persons who have been rebaptized, or 
who secretly and with premeditation have harbored any of the Ana- 
baptists, and who have renounced their evil purpose and belief, and 
are extremely sorry and penitent for it, shall be executed with the 
sword, and the women be buried in the pit.... If anyone shall know 
and fot report same, he shall be punished as an abettor of the sect, 
but if reported and the same is convicted, the reporter shall obtain one 
third of the property of the accused. No mercy shall be granted.”— 
M.M., pp. 442 f. 

The first Zurich edict came forth on November 30, 1525: “There- 
fore we ordain and will, that henceforth all men, women, youths, and 
maidens forsake Anabaptism, and practice it no longer from this time 
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forth, and that they have their infants baptized; and whosoever will 
act contrary to this public edict, shall, as often as it occurs, be fined 
one mark silver; and if any shall prove utterly disobedient and obsti- 
nate, they shall be dealt with more severely; for we shall protect the 
obedient, and punish the disobedient according to their deserts, with- 
out bearing with them any longer. Let everyone act accordingly. All 
this we confirm by this public document, sealed with the seal of our 
city, and given on St. Andrew’s Day (November 30), A.D. 1525.”— 
Ibid., p. 414. In the case of Felix Manz they overstepped the decree, 
but by 1530 Zurich ordered: “We strictly command all the inhabitants 
of our country, and those who are in any wise united with them... 
that, if they hear of any Anabaptists, they give us information con- 
cerning them, with all those who favor them by virtue of the oath 
whereby they are bound to us; that they nowhere tolerate them, or 
allow them to multiply; but that they apprehend them, and deliver 
them to us; for we shall punish with death, according to the purport 
of our laws, the Anabaptists with all those who favor them or adhere 
to them; and we shall also punish without mercy, according to their 
deserts, as having violated the faith and oath, which they swore to 
their authorities, those who assist, and do not report, drive away, and 
bring as prisoners to us, all such persons.”—Ibid., p. 438. 

This canton was the center of the early homes of the Baumans, 
Brubakers, Fricks, Groffs, Hausers, Herrs, Hesses, Hubers, Landises, 
Langs, Meyers, Neffs, Nissleys, Oberholtzers, Snavelys, Webers, and 
Zimmermans. Many of these suffered much by living in this cauldron. 
One of the last Zurich martyrs was Preacher Hans Landis of Ober- 
hirzel, Zurich, in 1614. This tall, stately martyr with his long gray- 
and-black beard and manful voice, when led to the place of execution, 
restrained his wife and children from giving their tearful farewells, 
but with the assurance of an early reward, so melted the heart of his 
executioner, that he could have run away, but did not. (Ibid., pp. 
1103 ff.) 

They were thereafter given a twenty-one-year respite, but then per- 
secution began afresh in 1635 and continued more or less unabated 
until 1710, “when their aim was to hasten the complete expatriation . 
of the Taufers (Mennonites) here and, at the same time, to find time 
for the liquidation of their belongings and also help to transport them 
down the Rhine.”—A.A., p. 1293. 


(2) Their Testimonies 


“When I was living with the world in all unrighteousness, in sin 
and wickedness, no one admonished me to renounce, but I was con- 
sidered a good Christian before the world. But now that I have be- 
come converted, and amended my life, I am told to renounce; but I 
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have become converted once, and have renounced all unrighteous- 
ness, and in this conversion I will persevere unto the end, and will 
not be turned from it, for that in which I stand is the true founda- 
tion.” —Michael Wideman (M.M., p. 449). 

“Weep not for me, but for your sins.” The common people cried 
out, “This was a pious Christian; if he is not a Christian, there is not 
one in the whole world.”—Fije (Ibid., pp. 484 f.). 

“We know, when we have completed the journey, by the help of 
the Lord, all is gain and there can be no loss.... I never think of it 
that Iam a prisoner, such is the joy that the Lord gives me.”—Simons 
(Ibid., p. 566). 

“IT have found infinite sweetness in the bowels of the lion. ... In 
a dark hole I have found pleasure; in a place of bitterness and death, 
rest and hope of salvation; in the abyss or depths of hell, joy; where 
others weep, I have laughed; where others fear, I have found strength; 
who will believe this? In a state of misery, I have had very great de- 
light; in a lonely corner, I have had most glorious company, and in 
the severest bond, great rest.... This place ... to the innocent and 
righteous is very pleasant and sweet; hence jssues honey; hence flows 
the heavenly drink; here wells up milk; here springs forth the abun- 
dance of all good things.”—Algerius (Ibid., pp. 570 £:); 

“I beseech you once more, though you are humble, humble your- 
selves still more; though you are clean, cleanse yourselves yet more; 
yea, though you have become holy, sanctify yourselves yet more and 
more, that you may be found pure and blameless, the children of God, 
in the midst of this crooked and perverse generation.” —Matthijss 
(Ibid., pp. 671 ff.). 

“Nevertheless, do not let us fear or be intimidated, however much 
the dogs bark and the lions roar; for God, who is with us, is a strong 
God; He will preserve His own, and help them gain the victory.”— 
Gerrits (Ibid., pp. 680 f.). 

“I have ... an assured heart and a firm faith in my ground.”— 
Ibid., p. 683. 

“For ibetter is one child that fears God, than a thousand ungodly 
children; yea, it were better to die childless, than to leave ungodly 
children behind. I pray you, exercise good care over them.”—Hans 
Symons (Ibid., p. 710). 

“The great majority (of the people) will be damned and lost. This 
is too clear to be denied.”—Alewijns (Ibid., p. 757). 

“Let all of you remain like-minded, and the God of peace shall be 
with you, and let there be no strife among you (Romans 12:16; 15:5).” 
—Verkindert (Ibid., p. 852). 


“Tf the whole world were mine, I would not give it, if I could keep 
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my wife and children with a good conscience.’—Corneliss (Ibid., 
p. 876). 

“Dearly beloved sister, it is nothing strange that J suffer. It is a sign 
that the Lord loves me, and I count it for my salvation.”—Wouterss 
(Ibid., p. 920). 

“Firmly cleave to the Lord, and shun sin as you would a serpent, 
that you do not come too near to it, and be devoured by it, for the 
teeth thereof are as the teeth of a lion, slaying the souls of men.”— 
Hendrickss (Ibid., p. 933). 

“There are many that know the narrow way that leads to eternal 
life, but few that walk it.”—Munstdorp (Ibid., p. 988). 

Similar was the testimony of our Swiss ancestors during their two 
centuries in Europe. In 1952 Reformed Swiss leaders thanked God 
for our forefathers, who stood for principle in the face of overwhelm- 
ing odds, and regretted sincerely the part of their forefathers in our 
bloody, dark, and yet stainless history. 


(3) God’s Retribution 


God’s retribution was frequently visible en route: “God gave them 
the recompense they deserved, so that they might have wished that 
they had never been born.”—Ibid., p. 431. 

“O the Baptists! The Baptists! He spoke nothing else, but repeated 
this cry innumerable times. Finally he roared as an ox, and as a wild 
beast, bit his own tongue, and foam and blood ran out of his mouth, 
so that his wife and children could not stay with him... until he was 
strangled in his own blood.’—Ibid., p. 428. 

“He died suddenly and with a terrible death, while rising from the 
table.”—Ibid., p. 437. 

All his judges died “miserably and with a dreadful end.”—Ibid., 
p. 438. 

“The executioner’s nose dropped off . . . (because) he had stained 
his hands to so large an extent .. . and he would have given much if 
it had never taken place.’—Ibid., p. 438. 

“The executioner died before the condemned.”—Ibid., pp. 428, 449. 

Remunde, a city of martyrdom, was burned to ashes soon after an 
execution (Ibid., p. 496) and the Tiber flooded Rome with great loss 
to the poor (Ibid., p. 573). 

Numerous ones died suddenly (Ibid., pp. 497, 620) and in disgrace 
(Ibid., p. 1005). A tower also in Dordrecht fell, soon after martyrs 
died for their faith. (Ibid., p. 551.) 

“Peat and wood. Peat and wood,” was the terrible cry of a burgo- 
master for three days, before he expired. (Ibid., p. 553.) 

Some were consumed with leprosy (Ibid., p. 611), some with lice 
(Ibid., pp. 618, 1095), some with decaying flesh, losing it piecemeal 
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(Ibid., pp. 665, 965), and others died suddenly with apoplexy (Ibid., 
Dabo>): 

The beautiful Emmenthal in Canton Berne, Switzerland, was the 
home of persons with the family names of Eby, Eshleman, Habecker, 
Hershey, Shenk, Kraybill, Risser, Lichty, Danner, Souder, Hostetter, 
Snyder, Burkholder, Rohrer, Stauffer, Zimmerman, et al. They had 
experiences similar to the Zurich cousins. One hundred and eighty 
miles to the north is Mannheim on the Rhine, a pivotal stopping place 
for the Palatinate, where they suffered more. This latter land was 
laid waste in 1622 by Tilley, visited again by Gustavus Adolphus ten 
years later, and in 1635 the Spanish Gallas left behind him only “glow- 
ing iron and millstones,” with many feeling death to be a mercy. In 
1639 the French and Bavarians ravaged it again. The first crop in 
1641 was destroyed and the plight due to further destruction in 1644 
and 1645 was such that from the Peace of Westphalia to the Thirty 
Years’ War, neither friend nor foe cared for this desert. 

Germany was set back 200 years, with 75 per cent of the people 
and 80 per cent of the property gone, so completely demoralized and 
woefully decimated. Soon Louis XIV again fumed into the Palatinate 
under Turenne in 1674, taking all of July to ravage the right bank of 
the Rhine and all of August the left, and as though this were nothing, 
the Elector was obliged to pay 150,000 guilders indemnity. 

Macaulay describes the destruction thus: ‘““The commander an- 
nounced to near half a million human beings that he granted them 
three days of grace and that within that time they must shift for them- 
selves, Soon the roads and fields, which then lay deep with snow, 
were blackened by innumerable multitudes of men, women, and chil- 
dren flying from their homes .... Meanwhile the work of destruc- 
tion went on. The flames went up from every market place, every 
parish church, every county seat within the devoted province. The 
fields where the corn was sowed were plowed up. The orchards were 
hewn down. No promise of a harvest was left on the fertile fields of 
Frankenthal. Not a vine nor an almond tree was to be seen on the 
slopes of the sunny hills round what had been Heidelberg.” 

In 1685 Louis XIV revoked the Edict of Nantes releasing as fugi- 
tives 100,000 Huguenots, the cream of France, with Anabaptists in 
Alsace-Lorraine, some fleeing to the Palatinate. As a penalty for 
harboring them, Montclas, after a very bitter winter, in 1689 was or- 
dered to burn everything from Cologne to Worms. The Elector from 
his castle walls counted twenty-three towns and villages in flames at 
one time, and forty plus cities were actually destroyed. Rapine, mur- 
der, and wanton devastation eclipsed even Turenne of fifteen years 
prior. Enraged in 1692, Louis XIV again invaded putting Spires, 
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The old Burkholder home in the Emmenthal. 


Worms, and even Heidelberg atrociously to the torch, making 500,000 
peasants homeless; it was a war scene until 1697. Thereupon the 
Romish Elector attempted to make Catholics of every last one of the 
poor inhabitants until checked in 1705 by Prussia and Brunswick. 
Soon came the War of the Spanish Succession (1701-14). Marshall 
Villars, in 1707, charred what remained. Horrible wars and terrible 
bloodshed ensued for these thirteen years. During sixty years follow- 
ing the Peace of Westphalia, four Electors of as many faiths, tried to 
stamp their faith on all their peoples, giving nonconformists five years 
to leave. Into such a land our forefathers fled as Swiss refugees as 


early as 1641. 


Questions for Review and Research 


Answer any ten. 


1. Why did the Mennonites suffer? 

2. Give the full story of the martyrdom of Hans Landis from Mar- 
tyrs’ Mirror. 

3. Get the story of the following persecutions or martyrdoms: George 


Bauman (p. 438); Hans Meyli (p. 1110). 
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. Also get the story of the following persecutions or martyrdoms: 


Hans Jacob Hess (p. 1115); Rudolph Bachman (p. 1118); Bar- 
bara Neeft (p. 1121); and Felix Landis (p. 1120). 


. What canton do your ancestors call home? Tell something about 


the canton. 


. Give some records of your family ancestors’ suffering in Europe. 
. Draw a map of the Emmenthal, marking the homes of some fam- 


ily names. 


. Sketch the Palatinate with a few of the historical towns. 
. Sketch Alsace-Lorraine. What connection with our history did 


it have? 
Read ten pages in Martyrs’ Mirror and relate the story. 
Give two testimonies and two retributions from Martyrs’ Mirror. 
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CHAPTER V 


Leaving Their First Homeland 


After the severe persecution which started afresh in Zurich in 1635, 
and soon spread to Berne, Valentine Hutwohl wrote on December 14, 
1641, that 450 from Berne, mostly on seven ships, arrived in the Palat- 
inate: “These are scattered among the fellow believers throughout the 
region over a twelve-mile territory. Amongst these you will find those 
who need canes, being 70, 80, and 90 years old. On the whole they 
need clothing sorely; they didn’t take more along than what they had 
on their backs. With their little bedding, we don’t know how to keep 
them warm. Some amongst us have 7, 8, or 9 living with them. In 
that way some of us have very little cheese, butter, and other provi- 
sions. ... When you speak of their poverty, they sigh, wishing that 
they had had their houses and farm land here before. They cannot 
rent, for they have not the wherewithal to pay, and they have no furni- 
ture, no equipment to farm, no horse, no wagon, no plow and all that 
belongs thereto, no shed, etc., and they must needs wait one and a 
half years before they get the fruit of their sowing. Until that time 
we will need to provide maintenance. There is a man (named Uli 
Syler) on the opposite side of the Rhine who has twelve children and 
his father and mother, so that they go to the table with sixteen. . . 
There are men who left wives and children, and women, older as well 
as younger, who left husbands and children; others who brought along 
some, leaving the rest with the husbands; also expectant mothers; also 
children who left father, mother, brothers, and sisters back. You can 
imagine what the situation must mean, and whereas the Mennonites 
in the Palatinate are not very well to do, and they probably have 
enough trouble themselves, there is an added burden by the great 
number of these persecuted peoples.” 

Among these were: “Peter Mosser at Schrokkehof, 35; wife, 30; 3 
children. He was in prison; had 30 Rix dollars. Given 1 bed and 40 
guilders, 

“Peter Eschleman; has old father, David, with him; not needy. 

“Daniel Snyder, 46, widower; 5 children (2 in Pfalz); one works 
for Jacob Gutt; the other married. At Immelhauserhof near Sinsheim. 
Given | coat, 8 Rix dollars. 

“Uli Wenger at Zimmerhof, 30, epileptic; wife, 30; 4 small children. 
Given 1 bed, worth 40 Rix dollars; 1 bag 12-14; and for daily bread 
50 Rix dollars. 
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“Hans Witwer, Wagebach, 23; wife, Anna, 20; 2 children; one left 
in Switzerland. 

“Daniel Wingert, 36; wife, Susanna Schmidt, 31. Wants to return 
to Switzerland in the spring for his sister and small son. 

“Christens Herr, 30; wife, Grietgen Lotscher, 28. 

“Hans Herr, 20; wife, Elsbeth Lotscher, 22; no children. Have 
linen sheets. 

“Hans Borckholder, Geroldsheim, 65; wife, Anna Witmer, 55 
(married at 17); slept with children on straw on the loft. Given 2 beds. 

“Hans Borckholder, Jr., Geroldsheim. “Was thrown one year into 
prison. Wife and children. Given 2 beds. 

“Christien Stoffer, Darmstein, 90; wife, Asmath Fredericks, 70; 
Daniel, Uli, and Christien Stoffer, 65; Babbi Galli, 43; wife, Babbi 
Stouffer, 41; Margaret Anthony, 50. All these live together, having 21 
children. Have left large possessions in Switzerland. They have a 
large debt with a merchant. Group brought along 100 Rix dollars, and 
were given 250 to pay the debt. 

“Christ Hiers, 45; wife, Anna Rohrs, 49; 3 children still in Switzer- 
land. Given 1 ‘bed, clothing, 2 sheets, 2 pairs of shoes, and 125 guilders 
for land rent. 

“Peter Root, Fronsheim, 32; wife, Anna Ruyschur, 30; and a moth- 
er, Frommick Eck (?), 72; 4 children, oldest 9. Given 2 beds, a cow, 
clothing, 2 sheets, 2 pairs of shoes. 

“Borch(ard)t Rohr, 62; wife, Margaret Miller, 52; 3 children (one 
married). Given 100 guilders. 

“Jorig Leicht, 59; preacher. 

“Joost Engel, 40; Vischbacherhof. 

“Hans Hornich, Boneshauserhof; wife, Margaret Wirtz; 3 children, 
15 and under. Given 107 guilders in beds, bedding, cow, etc. 

“Peter Mosser, 57. Has a broken bone. Daschbach and son are 
bread winners. 

“Peter Gutt, 41; wife, Barbara Graber, 37; 7 children. Given 3 beds, 
children’s clothing for four, etc. 

“Ulrig Witmer, 40; wife, Barbary Ebbe, 28; 3 children, 6 wks.-3 
years. 

‘“Walti Winger, 31; wife, Margaret Maurhoffer, 28; Hirsletter Hof. 
Given clothing for both parents, 3 shoes, 1 bed, 2 sheets. 

“Christen Schenck, Oelitshorsch, 38; wife, Barbara, 29. Requested 
the Elector to live here. 

“Michel Schenck, 32; wife, Anna Stauffer, 28; 4 children. Given 
1 bed. 

“Christien Newkommet, Hoers, 40; wife, Anna Hokeyse; 7 chil- 
dren. Given 3 beds. 
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Trachselwald Castle, so well known to the Anabaptist Emmenthalers. 


“Hans Neukommet, id., 27; wife, Elsze Burge, 26; 2 children. 
Given 1 bed. 

“Hans Weber, Rohrbach, 54. Left wife and one child back. Car- 
penter, capable. 

“Henrick Vonck, Eschbach, 57; wife, Magdalena Pitzge, 40; 6 chil- 
dren. Given clothing for parents and 4 children, 8 pairs of shoes, 1 
cow, 3 beds. 

“Peter Stauffer, Lingwahlerhof, 40; wife, Maria Leeman, 30; 6 
children. Given 3 beds and 2 pairs of sheets. 

“Thurs Abi, Ehrstadt, 60; wife, Margaret Steiner, 62; 4 children, 
married. 

“Andreas Abi, id., 40; wife, Elsbet Phadt; 8 children, 1-18. Given 
4 beds, 1 sheet. 

“Hans Reyst, 34; wife, Barbara Goots, 34. No children. Day la- 
borers. Given 2 beds.” AA. 

From 1527 to the very critical period of 1670, Berne had fourteen 
mandates directed at suppressing and proscribing the Anabaptists. On 
January 7, 1670, Hans Schiissler of Trachselwald sent Durss Aebi, 
Anabaptist preacher, to Berne. It took three days and he charged him 
£3. Soon he was again discovered. His arresters in a great Taufer- 
man hunt obtained £32. He was again sent to Berne and fined £5. 
The justice of the peace obtained another £4. His escape was feared 
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The Berne Tower, an historic spot for our forefathers. 


and apparently he was arrested again. On February 2, 1671, he was 
again fined £10 with two others. In 1672 he was in the Palatinate 
with his family. In 1679 he and his wife were imprisoned in Berne 
sixteen days. They stripped them of everything except £33, 6s., 8pf., 
left them for their living. On April 23, 1680, they were reported back 
in the Emmenthal again. They were ordered “across the border,” 
under threat of body and life, if they ever returned. They carried the 
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iron collar, and due to age, had only a little smiting with a linen 
stick, until at the Basel border. They were given ten crowns, but the 
government gained same by confiscating their property. On Septem- 
ber 13, id., “Ana(baptist) Durss Abi” and wife were sent from 
Trachselwald to Berne. “They will not be converted.” They were 
again severely threatened, if they would ever return—a decree “as sour 
and bitter as death.” When asked where they harbored, they would 
not divulge. On July 11, 1681, Durss was back in Berne, but lived in 
Burgdorf. Soon he and his wife were in the Tottlinger Tower. On 
August 2, he was ordered forever to leave the land under threat 
of life and limb. On November 3, he was again under arrest in Sumis- 
wald and on November 11, in Tottlinger Tower. In 1682 he was led 
on horseback to Berne. In 1683 he and another were led between two 
on horseback and spent six days in jail. In 1683 both were in and out 
of jail. 

Dr. Rich (1920) describes it: “Immediately persecution began and 
continued not only with a threat of death, but death itself. Hence- 
forth a foreboding, vain, concealed track of martyrs’ blood was spilled 
through the Berne affairs, and their blood made them holy. These 
martyrs were laying a future. Today their descendants have laid aside 
the suffering and are at peace in their land. Yet it is very remarkable 
if, to produce this people, men strong in soul must lay their heads 
upon the block.” 

Fluri reports: “The almost unendurable persecution of the Berne 
Brethren produced something like a volcanic eruption. They never 
stood still, not even in the Pest years of 1667-69, assuming by 1670 a 
picture of extreme suffering.” 

In the 1671 exodus, the persecuted Swiss went to Strasbourg, the 
Black Forest, and the Palatinate. Jacob Everling wrote January 4, 
1672: “Here in the Palatinate arrived 80 full families and then several 
others as widows and single persons as well as husbands and children 
in Switzerland, not knowing whether they will follow or remain, by 
going Calvinistic. Thus the number of persons comes to 640 souls, 
except those who live in Elsass (Alsace), which we expect toward 
spring. We learn that these friends have no livelihood; 215 (all west 
of the Rhine) have amongst them 608 Rix dollars. In the community 
around Heidelberg are 1046 Rix dollars and among the 144 persons 
in ‘Darmsteyner District (are poor, among the poorest of them all, who 
did count their measley sum).” 

About 700 Bernese arrived in the Palatinate this year. When asked 
why they did not leave earlier, they reported that (1) in spite of the 
intense persecution their numbers were ever increasing and blossom- 
ing “as a rose among thorns,” and (2) it was extremely stressing to 
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emigrate to foreign soil and leave many loved ones behind, whether of 
their own or the Reformed faith. 

On the 1689 exodus we have preserved that “on October 21, twenty 
fellow believers of the Christian faith had arrived the day prior from 
Berne, It was a terrible sight; for most of them were old people, 50, 
60, and 70 years of age, with hardly any clothing. For longer than a 
year they had no single night’s rest in their houses .. . told under 
bitterest tears about the pitiful and very woeful (aggravating) plight. 
They did not dare to remain in Switzerland any longer, because of 
severe proclamation and some threatenings, creating fear. ... They 
still expect forty others, if not imprisoned, for the roads and passes are 
closely guarded, because they do not want them to escape. Some of 
the prisoners were placed on galleys, others whipped, and others 
brandished. Among them was a minister who died in several days. 
Some in prisons are suffering from hunger and deprivations. We also 
hear 100 families have arrived in the Palatinate from Switzerland.” 

With the 20th Mandate of Berne in 1707 against the Anabaptists, 
matters were serious. Benedict Brackbill of the Emmenthal ministry 





Benedict Brackbill’s home in the Emmenthal, with the hole in the door. 


leaves his personal report to us: “It was in the year 1709, on the 12th 
of January, that the authorities of Berne sent seven provosts with a 
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constable, early in the morning to my house, whereby we were greatly 
frightened, so that my wife and myself tried to hide ourselves. I con- 
cealed myself under a haystack. They searched my house in every’ 
nick and corner. Finally they came to the haystack, and thrust their 
swords into it, so that they struck me and were made aware that some- 
one was hiding therein. Thereupon I crept out and they seized me, 
asked my name and whether a preacher, which I told them and ac- 
knowledged. Then they led me into my room; there the constable 
gave me a box on the ears, tied my hands to my back, and led me 
out of my house. Thereupon my children began to lament and cried 
so piteously ... that a heart of stone would have been touched there- 
by. But the provosts were in great glee, that they had succeeded in 
catching me. They led me through to the city of Berne in company 
with two other brethren, and imprisoned us, and that too in the very 
long and cold winter; there we lay as captives. If we wanted any- 
thing warm, we had to pay dearly for wood. After six or seven days, 
they brought me into another jail (the Orphanage). There they placed 
iron shackles on me. Meanwhile the captors received from the au- 
thorities 100 Thaler, which my family was obliged to reimburse out 
of the estate. After two days I was again in the Tower, and placed in a 
separate hole, and fastened with an iron chain. There I laid about 18 
weeks. After that they led me with all the other prisoners to the Hos- 
pital (‘the Orphanage’ above). There we were compelled to work 
from four o’clock in the morning to eight o’clock at night in wool, 
and they fed us with bread and water, but supplied these in sufficient 
quantity. This lasted about 35 weeks. The remaining ten weeks, the 
work was easier. So the whole time of my imprisonment at Berne 
was one year, 7 months, and 7 days. This happened in the 44th and 
45th year of my age.” 

In spite of this cruel treatment, in November, 1710, Berne reported 
48 imprisoned and about 300 Mennonites, besides a few mixed mar- 
riages in their canton. This year saw the peak load of imprisonment. 
Berne tried in 1699 to deport them to the East Indies and also ta 
tundra Russia. Later they tried to send them to Denmark and in 1710 
to swampy Prussia, where pestilence had wiped out the whole popu- 
lation; and Benedict Brackbill in a deputation thereto recommended 
the latter, but our forefathers were led otherwise. 

In a deportation down the Rhine, arriving at Nijmegen on April 6, 
1710, it was reported: “They had spent twenty days on the water in 
great distress and misery... . They could only walk with difficulty, 
for by reason of their long imprisonment, they had become quite stiff; 
some of them had been confined for almost two years amid much suf- 
fering, and particularly during the intense cold of last winter, when 
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their feet were shackled with fetters. . . . They returned to the Palat- 
inate, to seek their wives and children, who were scattered there as 
well as in Switzerland, and in Alsace, not knowing whither they had 
gone. ... All their worldly goods had been taken from them. . . 

They were by nature a very sturdy hardened people capable of endur- 
ing great privations and hardships, with long unshorn beards, wear- 
ing disordered clothing; heavy shoes made clumsy with horseshoes on 


the heels... . They were assiduous to serve God with prayer, read- 
ing, and other works, were very plain in their actions as lambs and 
doves. ... They dwelt in the mountains of Switzerland, far from 


villages and cities, and had little intercourse with other people. 

“These strangers could not be persuaded to lie in bed; but preferred 
to sleep on straw, for most of them had subsisted for one or two years 
on nothing but bread and water. Meats and other nutritive foods did 
not agree with them. They made no other request than to be taken 
as soon as possible (back) to Mannheim. ... When asked about the 
state of their purses, they refused to accept anything, saying that they 
had partaken of more than they could ever recompense. ... They 
were very Well versed in the Holy Scriptures, that they were very hum- 
ble without any hypocrisy or deceitful show of character. Though 
separated from wife and children, none had a desire to return to 
Switzerland.” 

These noble souls of whom the world was not worthy, must suffer 
half as long as Israel in Egypt (Genesis 15:13), before the land flow- 
ing with milk and honey should be theirs. Their faith was worth it, 
even though they received their heavenly reward before. 


Questions for Review and Research 


Answer any ten. 


. Tell of the first exodus from Switzerland to the Palatinate. 

What Lancaster County family ancestors were included? 

Who was prepared to help them? To what extent? 

. Tell of the 1671 and 1689 exoduses. 

. Who was Benedict Brackbill? Tell of his imprisonment. 

. How could they be taken to the border and yet be found in their 
former homes? 

. Where might your ancestors have been born? Why not? 

. Describe a deportation down the Rhine. 

. What conditions, other than persecution, prepared them to leave 
Europe? 

10. Why did the Swiss want to rid their country of them? 

11. Why were they so loath to leave? 
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CHAPTER VI 


God Heard Their Cry 


In the missionary enthusiasm of the first years of the Swiss Breth- 
ren, the traveling evangelists founded a group and moved to the 
next city or town. Where the New Testament was the standard, the 
unity was unbelievable, yet naturally some leaders and groups were 
lost to the cause. Later the Holland churches ‘were divided into Water- 
landers, Flemish, Old Flemish, two Frisians, and Brownist groups. 
The Pieter Jansz Twisck Confession of 1600 (33 Articles), the Olive 
Branch of Hans de Ries of 1627, the Confession of 1630 by Jan Cent, 
and then the historic Dortrecht Confession of April 21, 1632, by 
Adriaan Cornelisz (all 18 Articles), were written “that they could be 
of one mind to end the controversy and to heal the breaches.” This 
latter was signed also at Strasbourg in 1660 by Ulrich Husser, Jacob 
Gochnauer, Jacob Snyder, Henry Frick, et al., for the Alsatian Men- 
nonites. But by 1693-97 Jacob Ammann of the Berne Oberland led a 
division based on strict discipline, including the ban. They became the 
Amish, who were mostly in the Berne Oberland and ‘Alsace. Hans 
Reist of the Oberthal, Emmenthal, also Canton Berne, was leader of 
the Reist or Leytischen Mennonites of the Emme Valley. 

William of Orange (1533-84), “the Founder of Dutch Liberties,” 
not only threw off the yoke of Spanish tyranny, but granted religious 
liberties in all of Holland by 1581 (cf. M.M., pp. 1054, 1056). The 
Amsterdam brotherhood interceded for the Swiss Brethren as early as 
1639 and gave them aid in the Palatinate as early as 1660. The Com- 
mission for Foreign Need was organized in 1710 by the three Men- 
nonite groups in Amsterdam, with a permanent relief fund by 1726. 
This relief continued throughout the first American immigration 
wave, 

Inspired by the Dutch Mennonites across the English Channel, 
George Fox began preaching Quakerism in 1647. From 1650 to 1689 
the Quakers registered 15,000 martyrs in England. William Penn in 
1671, 1677, and 1686 went up the Rhine as far as Worms, preaching 
his Quaker doctrine. Due to persecutions, he looked to America for a 
religious refuge. By an inheritance from his father, Sir William, Wil- 
liam Penn had a £16,000 claim against King Charles II. In 1681 he 
received the grant of Pennsylvania for his Holy Experiment, where 
the persecuted in Europe could enjoy “a free church in a free state” 
and plenty of both room and prosperity. His Brief Account of the 
Province of Pennsylvania was circulated up the Rhine, where he had 
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made friends before. Soon the Frankfort Company was organized, 
and later from the Crefeld Company “13 families, 33 Freights” sailed 
on the ship Concord in 1683 for America, the vanguard of the mighti- 
est exodus of all history. (They came, though 3,900 miles from Mann- 
heim to Philadelphia, with 89 per cent in a large pond, at places three 
miles deep on a three-inch plank; yet by 1775, 89,000 Germans and 
Swiss had arrived, with many to follow.) The one-street village of 
Germantown housed this Mennonite-Quaker settlement of Crefeld 
weavers, led by Francis Pastorius. The first antislavery decree was 
read in their Meeting, April 18, 1688, by Garret Hendricks, presum- 
ably a Mennonite. Their Borough Charter was held from 1689 to 
1707, when no one was found for the offices, It was never regained. 
The wars in Europe kept a general quiet until 1702 when Matthias 
van Bebber opened his six thousand acres at Skippack for Mennonite 
agriculturalists, and Franconia Mennonite Conference history received 
a real impetus. 

Beginning with a severe freeze on Christmas Eve, 1708, the next 
three months of snow and cold were so terrible in the Palatinate that 
hundreds of strong men, fowl, sheep, and wild animals were frozen 
to death, and al] trees and vines were frozen to the ground, They 
were so poor by taxation and wars, that they could not pay; com- 
merce and confidence dried up; the religious persecutions and priva- 
tions from petty monarchs, with rumors of more wars, made condi- 
tions almost unbearable. Heinrich Zimmerman of Wadiswil, Switzer- 
land, was in Germantown by 1698. He returned to his Canton Zurich 
home. Louis Michelle and Christopher de Graffenried came to inspect 
America, at his suggestion, the former seeing Lancaster County. They 
returned enthusiastically. Penn’s Further Account of the Province of 
Pennsylvania and Its Improvements; the Gold Book of Queen Anne; 
the writings of Pastorius, Falckner, Kocherthal, Benjamin Furley, and 
other glowing descriptions of America detached multitudes from the 
Palatinate in 1709 and the years following. 

In spite of the fact that from Heilbronn on the Neckar to Rotterdam 
at the mouth of the Rhine there were thirty-six customs houses, re- 
quiring undue excises, and that the journey required from four to six 
weeks of delay and travel, conditions were so excruciating that any- 
thing was better. They, in 1709, after the passage of the English 
Naturalization Law for Protestant Immigrants, stormed Holland 
(10,000 by June; 14,000 by October) and then London “in the mass 
nnovement of the Palatines.” This congestion in England was scat- 
vered by sending 3,800 to Ireland, 650 to North Carolina on the jll- 
fated expedition to New Berne under de Graffenried; 3,200 to Kings- 
ton and then Schoharie, New York; 2,000 back to Germany; 1,500 and 
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more died here; and 350 enlisted. This checked their desire to go to 
London and complicated their status with Holland and Berne. 

Conditions in Switzerland were no better. Hans Burki of Langnau 
gave a stranger something to eat, who immediately reported him to the 
authorities. They came, received something to eat and then arrested 
him, took him from his wife and twelve children to Trachselwald 
Castle and on a cart to Berne, placing him in solitary confinement for 
seventeen weeks and for six more of this very cold winter in another 
jail. In May, 1709, he was obliged for thirty-hve weeks to work in 
wool from 4:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. After ten more weeks of less severe 
treatment, he was placed on a ship bound for Holland. 

Since 1540 many were sent to the galleys, and in 1711 fifty-two 
Mennonites were sent to the Italian galleys, to Turin in Savoy and 
Palermo in Sicily. Benedict Brackbill, Melchior Zahler, and Hans 
Burki convinced the Holland authorities, soured by the London 
Exodus of 1709, that (1) the Swiss Anabaptists do believe that “the 
authorities were ordained by God Almighty to punish the wicked and 
protect the righteous .. . and dare not resist it, so that one under his 
government needs to live a quiet and peaceable life,” and therefore he 
must render toll, fear, and honor to whom due; (2) their word is as 
good as their bond and the oath is forbidden (Matthew 5:33-37); (3) 
their nonresistance will not permit them active participation in carnal 
warfare, but requires them to pay their taxes and serve as good Sa- 
maritans therein. 

The seven rapid Berne decrees of 1711 did not bring many from 
hiding: (1) they were not certain of the consequences; (2) the leaders 
were forbidden re-entry; (3) they should be permitted time to get 
some belongings; (4) those already expelled should have the right to 
their Swiss belongings and moneys from confiscated properties, now 
“deposited with churches by judicial decisions”; (5) no clarity exists 
“in cases of split matrimony,” if the Reformed spouse should decide 
to remain; (6) no clarity on procedure, if Anabaptist parents leave 
children in Switzerland; (7) also if Reformed orphaned sons and 
daughters desire to go with Mennonite brothers and sisters; (8) also 
the assets of Bernese now in Alsace, Baden, and the Palatinate, who 
were ordered never to return; (9) no ruling exists on the rights of 
minors; (10) also on the punishment or liberties of those who have 
hidden assets; and (11) a clear amended decree should be in the hands 
of all officialdom and all concerned. This was the crux of the problem 
presented by Runkel to Berne Anabaptists. In July, 1711, Berne de- 
ported four shiploads under Ritter down the Rhine, some eighty men, 
some ninety women, and one hundred and fifty children, reaching 
Amsterdam and numerous dropped en route. Some of these reached 
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Kampen, Groningen, and Deventer in Holland; others returned to the 
Palatinate; and some finally reached America. 

Negotiations and movements back and forth continued. By the 
1715 Mandate Berne divided all Anabaptist funds between the Ana- 
baptist Commission, the Berne Council, and the officials “for their en- 
couragement and their vigilance.” By 1720 they were permitted to 
take their property along if they would never return. By 1729 their 
property became the property of the Reformed Church. Beginning 
with 1729 (until 1773) the Berne officials issued nine anti-emigration 
decrees, necessitated by the prevailing conditions, intensified by hail- 
storms and floods, especially in the Berne Oberland. Zurich in No- 
vember, 1734, issued an edict forbidding departure, property sales of 
those leaving, and punishment for any agents and distributors of lit- 
erature encouraging it. By January 29, following, all leaving were de- 
prived of citizenship and all land rights, penalties for purchasers of 
emigrants’ property, and severe punishment for all agitators, in an at- 
tempt to arrest “the Carolina fever.” Nevertheless the fever raged 
from 1730 to 1750, with its crest in 1734-44, well-nigh depopulating 
Zurich, Berne, and Basel Cantons, the Mennonite strongholds. It was 
almost a dispeopling of the Palatinate also, and in addition the new 
1717 Catholic Elector became a Rehoboam and then issued a decree 
requiring death and confiscation of property for anyone who would 
leave the fatherland. Yet their marriages were not legal; they could 
not bequeath property; no public Mennonite funerals could be held, 
nor burials made in public cemeteries. 

Propagandists and mandates pro and con were afloat from many 
quarters. One type had to do with reports from the sea. Sauer re- 
ported, “Lost: 160 souls on one ship, 150 on another, and 13 survivors 
on a third.” 

“Of 312'4 (children accounted for halves), 250 died either before 
or after landing.” In another year “of 400 Germans, 50 survived.” 
Mittelberger, the Moravian, reported: “Arrived. Six months at sea. 
Started with 340, with 21 surviving, and then only with the help of 
another vessel.” Again, “Children from one to seven years rarely sur- 
vive the journey. Many times the parents are compelled to see their 
children die of hunger, thirst, and sickness, and then see them cast 
into the water. Few women in confinement escape with their lives: 
many a mother is cast into the water with her child.” ‘Again, “During 
the voyage there is on board these ships terrible misery, stench, fumes, 
horror, vomiting, many kinds of sicknesses, fever, dysentery, headache, 
heat, constipation, boils, scourge, cancer, mouth rot, and the like, all 
of which comes from old and sharply salted meats, also very bad and 
foul water, that many die of misery. 
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“Add to the want of provisions, hunger, cold, thirst, heat, damp- 
ness, anxiety, want, afflictions, and lamentations, together with other 
troubles, such as lice, which abound so plentifully, especially on the 
sick that they can be scraped from their bodies. The misery reaches 
the height, when the gale rages for two or three days and nights, so 
that everyone believes, the ship will go to the bottom with all the hu- 
man beings on board.” Nobody will ever know exactly how many 
went to a watery grave, but one third was a very conservative esti- 
mate; probably half were more nearly the truth. Since they felt they 
were led of the Lord to a Jand flowing with milk and honey, this 
could not deter. 

Zurich Mennonites in the wake of the ill-fated de Graffenried North 
Carolina expedition dropped this letter from London, to the Rotter- 
dam brethren in 1710, establishing the date of the Lancaster County 
pioneers in their future home: 

Worthy and Beloved Friends: Besides wishing you all temporal and 
eternal welfare, we have wanted to inform you how we have received 
the financial aid which the dear friends, out of their great kindness 
of heart, have given toward our journey. This kind contribution came 
very opportunely to us, because the journey costs us more than we had 
imagined. God bless the very friends in time and eternity, and what- 
ever may be of good to the body and wholesome to the soul may the 
merciful God give them, and continually be and remain their reward- 
er. But of our journey we report that we were detained almost ten 
weeks before we were put on board ship; but we actually entered into 
the ship on the 24th, were well lodged and well cared for, and we are 
informed that we will sail from here Saturday or Sunday from Graves- 
end (on the Thames), and wait there for the Russian convoy. God 
be with us and bring us to land in America, as happily as here in Eng- 
land. Herewith we commend you to the merciful God; and should 
we not see one another in this life, may God permit us to see one an- 
other in eternity. Wherewith we commend you all to the merciful 
God (together with courteous greetings from us all) and remain your 
true friend. 


London, the 27th of June, 1710. 
Martin Kintig 
Jacob Muller 
Martin Oberholtzer 
Martin Maile 
Christian Herr 
Hans Herr 
Thomas Chalkley, a Quaker minister, and Samuel Gulden, a Re- 
formed minister, left diaries of the voyage. The former reports: “I 
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took passage in the Mary Hope, John Annis, Master, bound for Phila- 
delphia; on the 29th of the 4th month (June), 1710, at Gravesend, we 
set sail and overtook the Russian fleet at Harwich (the War of the 
Spanish Succession had England, Holland, and Austria allied against 
France and Spain), and joined them and sailed with them as far as 
Shetland, northward to the Isle of Orkney. We were two weeks with 
the fleet... and then sailed westward for America. 

“In this time we had rough sea, which made divers of us sick. After 
we left Shetland we were seven weeks and four days at sea, before we 
saw the land of America. We had sweet and solemn meetings on the 
frst and fifth days; had one meeting with the Germans or Palatines 
on the ship’s decks, and a person who understood both languages in- 
terpreted for me. The people were tender and wrought upon, be- 
haved soberly and were well satisfied.... The ship was small and well 
loaded with ninety-four on board; and all were brought well and safe 
to Philadelphia in September, 1710; and the Palatines were wonder- 
fully pleased with the country, mightily admiring the pleasantness and 
fertility of it.” 

Gulden further eulogizes on Hope, then mentions the grave dangers 
due to “the tempestuous ocean, the hidden cliffs and sandbanks . . . 
the roving sea robbers and pirates, but especially the unhealthy ship’s 
food, intolerable to many, through which the people easily sicken and 
die,” but not this time. In British waters they collided with three 
ships, killing a boy. On the twenty-fifth of July seven French war- 
ships suddenly appeared, throwing the crew into great consternation 
for a whole night, but their five ships disappeared in the fog. Their 
boat did considerable rocking and rolling, and on the Delaware was 
stranded on a sandbank. They landed in Philadelphia September 23, 


a week after entering the Bay. 


Questions for Review and Research 


Answer any ten. 


- Read the 1632 Confession and relate. 

. What led to the Amish division? When? Where? 

- How could Holland help the persecuted Mennonites of the Upper 
Rhine? How far removed were the two groups? 

- How did Penn’s grant affect our forefathers? 

. What further links led to Lancaster County? Which ones were 
here? 

6. What were the handicaps to their happiness in Switzerland? in 

the Palatinate? 
7. What were the hindrances to leaving? 
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. Why did the Anabaptists remain in hiding in Switzerland? 
. Name some Mennonite leaders in Europe. Enlarge on one. 
. What letter uncovered the trek of the Lancaster County pioneers? 


Who found it? 
Read a diary of one of the ministers on Mary Hope’s 1710 trans- 
atlantic trip, and relate. 
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CHAPTER VII 


In the Forest Primeval 


When they arrived at Philadelphia, under the protection of the Rus- 
sian fleet again, they saw no Strasbourg spire nor Cologne dome pierc- 
ing the sky, but says Gulden: “We sat everywhere amidst fruit. We 
dried so much that we had enough not only for winter, but also sum- 
mer. Our efforts and outlay are well spent. There is sand, good 
water, wood and stone for building in abundance. In summer on ac- 
count of the unusual heat, there is said to be exceptional vegetable 
power. Apples and peaches are plentiful. Oats is a $1 per bushel; 
wheat, 35 cents, and butter, 6 cents. People can get sick easily and die. 
‘The wicked Christians’ have been shooting deer, but for the skins. 
The daily wage is 24 cents-36 cents per day, that the rich get poor and 
the poor, rich. One hundred acres of cultivated land is $90. Passage 
for us five was $170.” 

Being “farmers for thirty generations” they desired to by-pass Ger- 
mantown for the backwoods of Pennsylvania. John Rudolph Bundeli, 
who had been here since 1704, became their agent with the Penn rep- 
resentatives (for the latter had been here but three years in toto on two 
visits in 1683 and 1701). The minute reads: “Whereas we have agreed 
with John Rudolph Bundeli, Martin Kendig, Jacob Miller, Hans 
Graeff, Hans Herr, Christian Herr, Martin Oberholzer, Hans Funck, 
Michael Oberholzer, and one Bauman, Swissers, lately arrived in this 
Province for 10,000 acres of land, situate on the northeasterly side of a 
hill, about twenty miles easterly from Conestoga, near the head of the 
Pequin Creek, for which said land, they are to pay the sum of £500 
Sterling money of Great Britain.” 

Penn had written in his second book: “I have made a discovery of 
about a hundred Miles West, and find those back Lands richer in 
Soyl, Woods and Fountains, than that by the Delaware; especially 
upon the Susquehanna River.” 

Whether because of this note; the size of the trees, showing better 
soil; the presence of the Shawanas (Shawnees) thereabouts; or the di- 
rection of Indian guides, God led them twenty miles farther down the 
Pequea to the heart of the present Lancaster County. This first per- 
manent settlement, sixty-five miles west of Germantown, extended on 
this rich Conestoga silt loam from the West Willow Road to Jackson 
Street, Strasburg, including West Willow (in part), Willow Street, 
Lampeter and the western end of Strasburg, the Christian Herr House, 
the Brackbill House, and Tschantz’s Cemetery. This was crossed by 
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the Conestoga road, with the former house, their meetinghouse, some- 
what central. 

Due to their financial status, they had not fully satisfied the Penn 
agents. Lieutenant Governor Gookin in June, 1711, visited them to 
inform them that “full payment at a higher rate must be paid at once, 
or they would lose their land.” Soon from some source satisfaction 
was forthcoming, and the patents appeared. The 6,306 acres plus were 
to cost $2,433.00, or 38.6 cents per acre. 

Their venerable religious leader was Hans Herr, now 71, “a man 
of medium height, with long gray hair, curled under at the ends and 
parted in the middle. He had heavy eyebrows; dark, hazel eyes; 
aquiline nose; mouth rather smal] with heavy lips; florid complexion 
with full beard covering the face; the whole lighted by a countenance 
in which sweetness and austerity were gracefully blended. He wore 
the coarsest homespun and his shoes were of wood.” Bishop Hans 
Herr (1639-1725) was married to Martin Kendig’s sister, whose moth- 
er was Jane Mylin. Preacher Christian Herr (d. 1749), a son, built the 
first church-dwelling in 1719, the oldest in all Pennsylvania, stil] in- 
tact. This was their home, the meeting place for the Indians on the 
long winter evenings and for the congregation. Wendel Bauman, 
who had been in Germantown since 1707, had a tract north of Lampe- 
ter Square. Bundeli had the most northerly tract. Jacob Miller was 
on both sides of the Pequea and John Funck to the east. Martin 
Kendig got three tracts (at first), the most easterly, the most westerly, 
and the one between Christian and Hans Herr (Jr.), the land agent. 

The first Lancaster Mennonite Conference was called in 1711, when 
it was felt that the residue of their families should enjoy this paradise 
also. They decided by lot who should return. The lot fell upon their 
aged patriarch. He was prevailed upon, for age and because he was 
their only ordained leader, to desist for their good, and Martin Kendig 
was commissioned to return to the fatherland. Due to European con- 
ditions he returned to Lancaster County about 1717 with an invaluable 
increment. 

Captain John Smith of Jamestown, Virginia, in 1608 had contacted 
the giant Susquehannocks but undoubtedly did not set his foot on the 
soil of Lancaster County then, not even Chester Couity. 

On September 10, 1683, the Conestoga chief, Kekelappan, granted 
Penn “half of all my land betwixt the Susquehanna and the Dela- 
ware, which lieth on ye Susquehanna side.” Other Conestoga land 
was purchased on October 18 of the same year from Machaloha, an- 
other Conestoga chieftain. However, the Five Nations had defeated 
the Conestogas in 1675. Penn appealed to Governor Brockhalls of 
New York then again ‘“‘about some Susquehanna land on ye back of 
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us, where I intend a colony forthwith.” Only on January 13, 1696, did 
he obtain “all that tract of land lying on both sides of the river com- 
monly called or known by the name of the Susquehanna River and the 
lands adjacent, beginning at the mountains and running as far as and 
into the bay of the Chesapeake.” This was confirmed on Penn’s sec- 
ond visit in 1701. 

In 1711 the Mennonites of Lancaster County with Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Gookin visited Indiantown in Manor Township and they had 
this promise, “As for the Palatines they are in their opinion safely 
seated.” 

Again in 1716 at the same place Colonel French, in addressing them, 
spoke for and as the Mennonites themselves: “William Penn . . . en- 
deavored by all means to keep you in peace .. , that you might flourish 
and increase, that your old men might see your children grow up to 
their comfort and pleasure, and that the young men might bury their 
old parents when they die, which is much better than to see your old 
men mourn for their young sons, who rashly and without cause go to 
war, and are killed in the prime of years; and he hopes now that you 
are fully convinced, that peace is better than war, which destroys you 
and will bring you to nothing; your strong young men being first 
killed, the old women and children are left defenseless, who soon will 
become a prey, and so all the nation perishes without leaving a name 
to posterity. ... It is indeed a shameful and base thing to treat a 
creature of their own shape and kind worse and more barbarously 
than they would a bear or wolf, or the most wicked creatures on earth. 

“It is not manlike to see a hundred or more people singing songs of 
joy for the taking of a prisoner, but it is much worse to use all their 
contrivances of torture and pain. ... Kings take no pleasure merely 
to burn, pinch, or slash a poor man, who cannot defend himself. It 
shows mean spirits and a want of true courage to do so.” Thus a 
people who knew all the horrors of war, and hardly knew a time when 
there was no war, so nourished peace and loved even the fierce Indians, 
that, as the Quakers say, so we in Lancaster County “shed not an 
ounce of Indian blood nor they ours.” This is quite significant and 
in line with Penn’s principles for his Holy Experiment and the prac- 
ticality of our nonresistant doctrine. 

Following a 1717 Mannheim Conference, Benedict Brackbill (1665- 
1720) with 4,000 guilders from the Holland Commission, was ready 
to bring the third larger contingent of Mennonites to America, to aug- 
ment Lancaster Conference. The Bishop of Trachselwald was con- 
verted about 1690, ordained about 1700, could fluently converse and 
write Dutch, German, and Swiss, translated Schabalie’s The Wander- 
ing Soul into German, was a sweet singer, a good administrator, and 
laid the foundations deep on his tract, south of the present Strasburg 
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Overlooking the Benedict Brackbill Strasburg acres. 


Church, which congregation and community he founded. Hans Burk- 
holder (d. 1744) of Geroldsheim, Pfalz, probably the Hans Burki of a 
preceding chapter, settled on the Gulden tract west of West Willow 
and with Melchior Breneman (1670-1737), his neighbor, became the 
spiritual leader of the New Danville circuit. John Jacob Brubaker (d. 
1751), minister at Friedelsheim, came to the section of Rohrerstown, 
next to his Palatinate neighbor, Benjamin Hershey (1697-1789), who 
became serviceable so long to the church. Bishop Jacob Hostetter (d. 
1761) located at Engleside. By the Steinsfurt, Baden, Germany, Parish 
Record: “Jacob Landes left shortly after 1716 with three other fami- 
lies,” probably Hans Weber, Felix Landes, and Ulrich Houser. He 
and Houser in 1717 were together at Williamson Park. These are 
but a few of the many, who joyfully spread over these fertile acres as a 
faith’s pure shrine, and being rural, became one of the fastest growing 
colonies of many days. 

The Penn agents preferred to sell large tracts. In 1699 ten London 
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citizens organized a company and bought large tracts, one of 5,553 
acres in the present Mellinger District. Amos Strettle took over 
Bunker Hill, and Martin Kendig with Hans Herr had a special grant 
(1717) anywhere in Lancaster County to be sold to their coreligionists, 
Michael Bachman received large grants. In September, 1717, Peter 
Leman, Henry F(f)unk, Abraham Heer, three Hans Pupathers, Peter 
Swar, Christian Hershey (father of Bishop Benjamin, Preacher 
Andrew, and Preacher Christian), who died in 1720, Hans Tuber, 
Woolrich Houser, Hans Burkholder, Michael Shank, and Hans Pare 
applied for 15,800 to 18,800 acres in central Conestoga, obtained same 
from Kendig and Herr on their feudal tenure (above). The Con- 
estoga Manor was split between many Mennonites in the Manor and 
the Hempfields. 

In 1717 already they “were asked whether they understood the 
disadvantage they were under, being born aliens, that therefore their 
children could not inherit their Lands that they purchased. . . . They 
answered that they were informed thereof before, nevertheless they 
were willing to purchase Lands for their Dwellings.” After numerous 
attempts at naturalization, in 1727 “Wendel Bowman, Martin Meil- 
ing, and Benedict Hearsay signed a petition on behalf of themselves 
and others called Menists to enable them to hold Land and trade in 
the same Province.” The more liberal Governor Keith in 1729 
reported to the Assembly, “that these people had hitherto behaved 
themselves well and had generally so good a character for honesty and 
industry as to deserve the esteem of this government, and the mark of 
its regard for them.” From May 27 to June 4, one hundred and 
thirteen, mostly Mennonites in Lancaster County, were naturalized. 

In 1717 also the government decreed, “because some of these for- 
exgners are said to be Menonists, who cannot for conscience sake, take 
any Oaths, that those Persons be admitted giving any Equivalent 
assurances in their own way and manner.” The Quakers were told 
in 1720 that “all calls for military service, not only shall be voluntary, 
but that the Peace and Quiet of the Inhabitants, one amongst another, 
may be preserved.” But already in 1717 Governor Keith feared the 
mass movement to this cradle for the oppressed, yet they much appre- 
ciated “the divers fine plantations, where they raise quantities of 
wheat, barley, flax and hemp, without the help of dung,” and that 
“they have contributed much to the enlargement of the British 
Empire, and to raising and improving of sundry commodities, fit for 
the markets of Europe, and have behaved themselves religiously and 
peaceably, and have paid a due regard to the laws and Government 
of this Province.” By 1727 they did however have a naturalization 
law, applicable and obligatory at the port of entry. 
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- About 1725 the first All-American Mennonite Conference was held, 
probably at Skippack. The 1632 Dortrecht Confession was endorsed 
by our forefathers. The Preface says: “The Confession of Faith of the 


harmless and defenseless Christians, called Mennonists or Baptists, 


is as yet but little known in many places without the United Prov- 
ince, so the greater part of the people do not know what they believe 
and confess of the Word of God; ‘by reason of that ignorance cannot 
speak nor judge rightly of their confession, nor of the confessors 
themselves; nay through prejudice, as a strange and unheard of thing, 
do abhor them so as not to speak well, but oftentimes ill of them... . 
Therefore it hath been thought worthwhile to turn it into English 
also, so that those of that nation might become acquainted with it, 
and so might have a better opinion thereof and its professors; and not 
only so, but also that every well meaning person might enquire and 
try all things, and keep that which is best.” 

The Conestoga signers were Hans Burkholder of New Danville, 
Martin Baer of Mellinger, Christian Herr of the Christian Herr 
House, Johannes Bowman, brother of Wendel, and Benedict Hitchi 
(Hershey) of “one mile west of Lancaster Town.” These were min- 
ister-farmers of middle life or younger in the strongest Mennonite 


congregations of the day. 


Governor Gordon (1727) said, “that a large number of Germans, 
peculiar in their dress, religion, and notions of political Governments, 
had settled on the Pequea, and were determined not to obey the 
lawful authority of Government; that they have resolved to speak 
their own language (a grave charge indeed !), and to acknowledge no 
sovereign, but the Great Creator of the Universe.’ 

Due to their prosperity and Christian position, they were looked 
upon with “jealous eyes.” The governors tried to provide for them, 
but they must needs do their part too. Martin Mylin, who had the 
first boring mill in America, built a “stately mansion” for that era. 
They called a conference, presided over by Hans Tschantz, during 
which Mylin cleared his intentions and satisfied the members of con- 
ference. This was relayed to the Assembly and they were well pleased. 

The 1738 governor said, “I believe it may with truth be said... 
that the present flourishing condition of this Province is in a great 
measure owing to the industry of those people.’ Kuhns, eulogizing 
them, describes them as people with “indomitable industry, keen 
wit, independence, and a high degree of intelligence.” Proud calls 
them “a sober, industrious people, of good economy, [sound] morals 
and very useful members of the general community.” The 1741 
governor said: “As we look upon them to be a laborious and indus- 
trious people, we shall cheerfully perform what can be expected of 
us for their benefit, and for those who may hereafter arrive.” 
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These people were two and a half centuries ahead of their times 
in declaring for the separation of church and state, freedom of speech, 
freedom of press, freedom of conscience, and freedom of (and not 
from) religion. Pennypacker truly asserts that “To the spread of 
Mennonite teachings in England we therefore owe the origin of the 
Quakers and the settlement of Pennsylvania.” Penn by 1705 had in 
the Constitution: “Be it enacted that no person now or at any time 
hereafter . . . in this Province, who shall profess faith in God the 
Father, Jesus Christ, His Son, and the Holy Spirit, One God blessed 
forevermore, and shall acknowledge the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament to be given by divine inspiration .. . shall] live 
peaceably .. . shall not in any case be molested or prejudiced for his 
or her conscience persuasion, nor shall he or she at any time be com- 
pelled to frequent or maintain any religious worship, place or min- 
istry whatever contrary to his or her mind, but shall freely and fully 
enjoy his or her Christian liberty in all respects without molestation 
or interruption.” 

The impress of these principles is still found in the present State 
Constitution of 1874 which is modeled after former ones. This 
opens: “We the people of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, grate- 
ful to Almighty God for the blessings of civil and religious liberty, 
and humbly invoking His guidance, do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution. 

“Article I. That the general great and essential principles of liberty 
and free government may be recognized and unalterably established, 
WE DECLARE THAT— 

“Section 1. All men are born equally free and independent, and 
have certain inherent and indefeasible rights, among which are those 
of enjoying ... life and liberty, of acquiring, possessing, and protect- 
ing property and reputation, and of pursuing their own happiness. 

“Section 2. All power .. . is instituted for their peace, safety, and 
happiness. 

“Section 3. All men have a natural and indefeasible right to worship 
Almighty God according to the dictates of their own consciences; no 
man can of right be compelled to attend, erect, or support any place 
of worship, or to maintain any ministry against his consent; no human 
authority can in any case whatever, control or interfere with the rights 
of conscience, and no preference shall ever be given by law to any 
religious establishment or modes of worship. 

“Section 7. The printing press shall be free to every person .. . 
and no law shall ever be made to restrain the right thereof. The free 
communication of thoughts and opinions is one of the invaluable 
rights of man and every citizen may freely speak, write, and print 
on any subject, being responsible for the abuse of that liberty.” 
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Article VII. (Affirmation is permissible for any state or county 
office. ) 

If such were the principles that still were intact when this was 
written, what must have been the valuable contribution of those 
inherent tenets our fathers lived and died for? 

They in turn actually decidedly influenced the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution drawn up in Philadelphia and the 
Articles of Confederation composed at York. Thomas Jefferson 
declared that “Pennsylvania (was) the cradle of toleration and free- 
dom of religion.” Again he said: “The laws of Pennsylvania ... set 
us the first example of the wholesome and happy effect of religious 
freedom.” 

“The fundamental thought,” says S. W. Pennypacker, “as the basis 
of the United States Government comes from the teaching of the 
Mennonite peasants on the Upper Rhine.” 

No wonder Carl Schurz wrote: “The often ridiculed and sometimes 
despised Pennsylvania Dutchman has been one of the most valuable 
factors in the development of the mighty republic that has arisen on 
the North American continent and he deserves the fullest appreciation 
and gratitude.” 

Benjamin Rush in visualizing, after giving an invaluable analysis 
of our religio-agricultural sociology, closes with these words: “Perhaps 
these German sects of Christianity among us who refuse to bear arms 
for the purpose of shedding human blood, may be preserved by divine 
providence as the center of a circle which shall gradually embrace all 
nations of the earth in a perpetual treaty of friendship and peace.” 

Lancaster County, almost the dream of Coleridge and Southey, was 
erected in 1729, with Hickory Town on Gibson’s Pasture, laid out the 
following year, becoming its county seat. The fourth county of Penn- 
sylvania included seventeen townships, covering not only Lancaster 
but the present counties of Lebanon and Dauphin and all territory 
north and west. The Mennonites were the most numerous group in 
1755, and the government ordered all future Irish purchase to be in 
Cumberland and York counties, leaving this to the Mennonites. They 
were established by this date not only throughout Lancaster County 
but in Lebanon and York counties and in the northern Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia, the fruition of New Testament principles long 
held but outwardly premature. 
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Questions for Review and Research 


Answer any ten. 


Why did they reject the first warranted land? Where was it? 
Draw the Strasburg-West Willow tract with patentees. 

What saved Indian bloodshed in Lancaster County? 

How did the government appreciate our forefathers in the early 
decades? 

Report the first Lancaster Mennonite Conference according to 
Rupp. 

What disadvantages were theirs in the early years? 

Tell about the London Company’s tract. Who bought it? 

What was their first American Confession? Who signed from 
Conestoga? 

Who were some early leaders? Describe two. 


. Who were some of the first Mennonites in your section? What 


information can you give on any two? 
Get the Pennsylvania Constitution of 1874 and note the Men- 
nonite principles therein. 





The John Jacob Snavely home in Landis Valley. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Through the German Ferment 


With the 1717 influx not only was Benedict Brackbill in Strasburg 
and the Brubakers west of Lancaster, but Jacob Nutt (Nissley) and 
the Mayers were on the northeast corner of Lancaster. John Jacob 
Snavely, a Mannheim merchant in the Palatinate, named the town- 
ship and built in 1728 the oldest continuously inhabited house in Lan- 
caster County. His home became a stopping place for others from the 
first colony going north and northeast. Hans Groff finally settled in 
Groffdale. Hans Weaver of Lampeter asked in 1720 for lands in 
Weaverland and soon his three brothers, Jacob, Henry, and George, 
with David Martin in the center, were in Weaverland. Preacher Joseph 
Scherck went to Chestnut Hill. Francis Neff, Andrew Coffman, and 
the Bachmans went to the Manor. In 1743 Martin Nissley and his 
uncle, John Nissley, went on horseback, due to high-priced land near 
Hickory Town, to Elizabethtown and settled in Donegal near Kray- 
bill’s. By 1728 Michael Danner went to Kreutz Creek, followed by 
Hunsecker, Whisler, and Krebiel. By 1738 he was at Digges Choice 
on the Codorus. By 1749 as county commissioner he named Hanover 
for Hannover, Germany. By 1736 Michael Cryter, Michael and Mar- 
tin Coffman, Jacob Stoner, and Peter Bowman were on the North 
Branch of the Shenandoah, with Abraham Brubaker at Woodstock 
and John Funk at Strasburg, Virginia. Preacher John Light was in 
Lebanon, Preacher Martin, Jacob, and Michael Kreider, brothers, were 
on Snitz Creek near Lebanon, and Casper Shirk was at Shirksville. 
Simon King of Mascot moved to Buffalo Valley, Union County. 

Alexander Mack of Schwartzenau, Westphalia, Germany, in 1708, 
after visiting numerous pietists, differed with them on immersion and 
organized the Dunkard Church. In 1719 Peter Becker brought twelve 
Dunkard families to Germantown. Five years later, on November 29, 
his group came to Conestoga, some spending the night at Jacob 
Weber’s home in the Weaverland and the rest at Hans Groft’s in 
Groffdale. The next day they united at Preacher Hans Rudolph 
Naegle’s home. The latter was prominent in the Amish division and 
was the first Groffdale Mennonite minister. They invaded the Lam- 
peter area to create “an awakening among the Mennonites.” Naegle’s 
home on the east end of Bareville, with huts around, soon became a 
Dunkard community. 
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Conrad Beissel (1691-1768), a journeyman mystic baker, came to 
Mill Creek in 1720 to establish the first public school in America and 
a theosophic community, which embraced Brahmanistic, Mohamme- 
dan, English, Sabbatarian, and Dunkard philosophies, By 1731 Beis- 
sel was on the Cocalico and the Naegle group, with numerous Men- 
nonites, joined them. Also Peter Miller, a Tulpehocken Reformed 
intellectual, became prior during 1743-96 at the Ephrata Cloisters. 
The latter is said to have translated the Declaration of Independence 
into seven foreign languages, freed his worst enemy, Daniel Weid- 
man, a Tory, translated the Martyrs’ Mirror and printed 1,300 
volumes for the Mennonites. Foreseeing the approaching French and 
Indian Wars, they felt that this 1,400-page volume of Thieleman van 
Braght was vital in German. They had asked the Holland brethren 
to produce a German translation, but they sneered at the idea. In the 
second letter written in 1745 their grounds for translation were stated: 
“Since we cannot know, because the flame of war is apparently rising 
higher and higher .. . one must arm himself . . . with patience and 
long-suffering, and take to hand all manner of preparations for stead- 
fast endurance in faith .. . (and also) so that the coming generation 
might have evidence before them of the faithful witnesses of the truth 
who walked in the way of truth and gave their lives for it.’ After the 
disastrous 1747 Cloister fire they turned to Peter Miller, an excellent 
linguist. Fifteen men, after three and a half years of hard work, pro- 
duced the stupendous volumes. Henrich Funck and Dielman Kolb of 
Franconia Conference did the proofreading. The Mennonites bought 
many. T'wo wagonloads were hauled away during the Revolution, 
but the paper of a nonresistant class was found unsatisfactory for war 
purposes and most were returned thereafter. This was but one of the 
forty-three Ephrata prints, some of which were a help to the Men- 
nonites. Another was Golden Apples in Silver Frames, a!so on Men- 
nonite martyrs. The first amendment to the Constitution stems from 
an incident here. Here Ludwig Hacker, in 1739, really started the 
Sunday-schoo] movement, generally credited to Robert Raikes, Hacker 
being forty-one years before Raikes. 

Christopher Sauer lived five years in Upper Leacock Township. 
He returned to Germantown, became the first German printer, pro- 
duced the first German newspaper in America, and printed the Sauer 
Bible. He was also an intimate friend of Beissel and an aid to the 
Mennonites of both eastern conferences. His report on the religious 
liberty in this province was printed and reprinted in the Rhineland 
and provoked thousands to come this way. His first American edition 
of the Ausbund in 1742 contained an appendix on further Swiss per- 
secution (1635-45), 
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At the Light Fort, 
Lebanon. 


It is agreed that this 
was the John Light home 
but the fort proper may 
have been across the 
street with an under- 
ground passageway to 
same. Others think it 
was the fort itself. I have 
a few questions on latter. 





The French and Indian Wars 


With Edward Braddock’s defeat at Fort Duquesne in 1755 the 
whole western and northern frontiers were exposed to Indian and 
French incursions. The Indians embittered by the Walking Purchase 
of 1734 and the Albany Purchase of 1754 were one with the French. 
Forts immediately were located at numerous places throughout the 
outskirts of the conference area. Among these were Preacher John 
Light’s Fort in Lebanon, where as many as thirty families could be 
sheltered at one time; and the Pomfret Fort in Snyder County, which 
later became the home of Bishop John Graybill. Our fathers built 
their farmhouses thereafter so that if the roofs of these houses would 
be fired by the Indians, the main house would remain intact. 

The first Indian-Penn break came on October 16 of that year. At 
Penn’s Creek near Selinsgrove the Delaware and Shawnee Indians 
killed, scalped, and carried away all the men, women, and children, 
twenty-five in number. The searchers found thirteen men and elderly 
women and a small child dead. Barbara Leininger and Marie LeRoy 
(King) were among those taken to Muskingum, Ohio. Two days 
later twenty-five were killed, five miles south of Sunbury, and the 
settlement burned. The Manor-Donegal letter, signed by Ulrich 
Engle, Christian Breckbul, and Isaac Neuenschwander, states that 
thirteen, mostly Mennonites, were killed, wiping out the settlement. 

“We the Delawares of Ohio do proclaim war against the English. 
We have been their friends for many years but now have taken the 
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hatchet against them and will never make peace with them whilst 
there is an Englishman alive . . . one party will go to Carlisle, one 
down the Susquehanna . . . and another to the Tulpehocken to Con- 
rad Weiser.” So they reported to the Provincial Council. Thereupon, 
on October 31, the Delawares invaded Fulton County (Pennsylvania), 
murdered all the captives, and burned all their possessions in the 
Great and Little Cove on the Conococheague, and at McDowell’s Mill 
in Franklin County. Captives were taken to Kittanning and other 
Indian centers of western Pennsylvania and Ohio and were burned. 

On June 19, 1757, at a mill on the Quittapahilla Creek nineteen 
persons were killed. About the same time a Doner with son, Chris- 
tian, went to the Conewago Hills to chop wood. While felling a tree 
the father was shot and scalped and the boy was taken to Canada for 
some time before his escape. 

Jacob and Henry Bowman, Lebanon County brothers, were tied to 
trees in a secluded spot. The Indians fully intended to take them to 
Canada after they had made an incursion upon the Conestogas. Mean- 
while through the aid of a Mr. Shalty, returning from Lancaster 
County, they escaped. 

On the Swatara at the home of Thomas Bower the Indians killed a 
cobbler and razed the house. After the night at Daniel Snyder’s, a 
neighbor, they returned to find four Indians fleeing with three scalps 
of children, two yet alive. A two-week-old baby was found alive 
under the dead body of her mother. Over the years one report said, 
“In a few townships surrounding Swatara 137 people were killed and 
33 carried away.” 

The Meyers family of Lebanon County in June, 1757, and later the 
Amish Hostetlers on the evening of September 19, following, at 
Northkill near Hamburg, were surprised by the Indians, who mur- 
dered some and scattered the settlements. 

On July 19, 1759, nineteen men, reaping their grain near Shippens- 
burg, were suddenly surprised and killed. On October 1 and 2 near 
Opiquon, about five miles southwest of Winchester, Virginia, more 
than sixty were killed and a few taken in a great slaughter. Others 
followed. On September 7, 1758, the Virginia brethren sent a letter 
to Holland via Lancaster Conference stating that fifty were massacred 
that spring and two hundred rendered homeless. This affected thirty- 
nine pioneer families, George Bowmans, Mrs. Neff, and Jacob Halde- 
man, and also included their minister, John Rhodes, of Page County. 
They sent their minister, John Snyder, who was joined by Preacher 
Martin Funck of the Manor, on this deputation to Holland. The Hol- 
land brethren gave them about $376.40 to assist the suffering ones. 

Governor John Penn in 1764 was told: “The frontiers of this Prov- 
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ince have been repeatedly attacked and ravaged by skulking parties of 
Indians, who have with the most savage cruelty murdered men, 
women, and children without distinction, and have reduced near a 
thousand Families to the most extreme distress.” 

To show the extent of the outrages in 1764, we note that years later 
Colonel Bouquet brought four hundred captives to Carlisle for distri- 
bution, including Regina of Buffalo Valley who was in the above 
massacre. Some recognized their mothers only by some lullaby songs 


of their childhood. 


The Revolutionary War 


In 1775 a historic document, signed by Bentz Hearsay, moderator 
of the conference, and others, was presented to the Assembly. After 
expressing gratitude to God, they wrote: “We also owe thanks to our 
former worthy assembly for the good counsellor it has been in these 
sorrowful times to all citizens of Pennsylvania, particularly in this, 
that they allowed all those to enjoy liberty of conscience, who through 
the teaching of our Saviour Jesus Christ are convinced in their con- 
sciences to love their enemies and not to resist evil for this and all 
other good besides which we enjoy through their beneficence, we 
heartily thank . .. all . . . who helped to promote such peaceful 
measures, hoping and trusting that ... all .. . may be inspired by 
the same spirit of grace, which moved the founder of this Province, 
our former Proprietor William Penn, to give all its citizens liberty of 
conscience. In order that all, at the great remarkable day of judg- 
ment, may be placed at the right side of the just judge, who judges 
without respect of persons. 

“The advice to those who have no liberty of conscience to use arms, 
that they are to aid those in need and want, we will gladly accept. 
To all persons regardless of what position, it is our teaching to feed the 
hungry and give the thirsty drink. We have dedicated ourselves to 
serve all men in all things that contribute to the support of human 
life, but we find no liberty to assist or support aught that contributes 
to the ruin or harming of life. We ask patience in this matter. We 
are at all times ready, according to Christ’s command to Peter, to pay 
the tribute groschen that we may offend no one, and thus we are 
also willing to pay taxes, and give to Caesar what is Caesar’s, and 
God what is God’s, although we find ourselves very weak to give God 
the honor due Him, as He is spirit and life and we but dust and ashes. 

“We are also willing to be subject to the government that has power 
over us and in this way to give what Paul teaches us since it does 
not bear the sword in vain, for God’s servant, an avenger to punish 
him who does evil. 

“We also ask all residents of this country to have patience with us. 
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If they think they understand the teaching of our blessed Saviour 
Jesus Christ more clearly, that we will leave to them and God.” Mili- 
tary exemption was given the very day of its reception after being 
“graciously received.” 

It was renewed by copying December 20, 1862. A fine of $12.40 
annually was the exemption rate. 

Furthermore although one third of the Pennsylvanians in 1776 were 
Germans, and the Mennonites were mostly farmers, and even though 
they paid a large part of the taxes, they were not affected by English 
laws, as the seacoast merchants, Furthermore they had pledged alle- 
giance to the British crown by naturalization, and they wanted peace. 
The patriots called them Tories and the Tories, patriots. As a result, 
already in 1775 “divers persons whose religious tenets forbid their 
forming themselves into military associations have been maltreated 
by some violent and indisposed people in the county of Lancaster.” 
On June 30 they were encouraged “to cheerfully assist in proportion 
to their abilities . . . without great injury to themselves.” 

The Great Runaway in Buffalo Valley occurred on June 10, 1778, 
when the West Branch was raided by the Indians, and all inhabitants 
fled for-Northumberland and Sunbury. An eyewitness said: “I never 
in my life saw such . . . distress. The rivers and roads . . . were 
covered with men, women, and children flying for their lives.” An- 
other says: “Such a sight I never saw in my life. Boats, canoes, hog 
troughs, rafts hastily made of dry sticks, every sort of floating article, 
had been put into requisition, and were crowded with women, chil- 
dren, and plunder, Whenever any obstruction occurred at any shoal 
or ripple, the women would leap into the water, and put their shoul- 
ders to the boat .. . and launch it again in deeper water. The entire 
range of farms along the West Branch (was left) to the ravages of 
the Indians.” 

In the Mennonite strongholds, it was difficult to find the full quota 
for military service during the Revolution and after. We have these 
fragments: “Christian Neisley (of Donegal): Sir, you have been 
drafted to perform a tour of duty and are to be ready to march at a 
moment's warning. Given under my hand this 28th day of Novem- 
ber, 1797. John Bishop, Captain.” 

“Take notice that you are hereby required Personally or by sufh- 
cient substitute to be in readiness and Equipped for service at a mo- 
ment’s warning .. . October 12th, 1807. William Heller, Captain.” 

He paid the fines 1797, 1798-99, 1800-01, choosing “rather to pro- 
duce the price of the penalty . . . than to be found in arms against 
his fellowman.” 

In Lancaster County in 1780, the following Mennonites paid these 
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fines: Martin Funk and John Shank, £50 each; John Hostetter, £90; 
Michael Stauffer and Peter Yorty, £110 each; and John Hertzler £50. 
That year from Benjamin Landis at Landis Valley, the government 
seized a wagon, cloth feeding trough, log chain, water bucket, and 
tar pot, worth £1080; from his son Henry a black horse, hind gears, 
and two bags, £1800; from neighbor Christian Meyer, 1 gray horse, 
hind gears, and two bags, £1300. 

On November 15, 1779, Henry Kreider of the Kreider Settlement, 
Lebanon, at thirty-three was charged by his neighbor Zimmerman 
as having wheat concealed, though untrue. He reported him to the 
authorities, who handcuffed him and demanded the hiding place of 
the grain. Since he could say nothing, he was taken as stubborn and 
incorrigible. The soldiers smote him on the breast with their wrist 
cuffs until he spit blood and died. His wife Mary had a black mare 
which they tried to steal by cutting her with a whip, but she held her 
property. 

In 1783 Christian Zimmerman, Christian Weaver, and (later bish- 
op) Henry Martin in the Weaverland, as good Mennonites, harbored 
some Hessian soldiers overnight. They were arrested and heavily 
fined. Through the intercession of Peter Miller, eventually they were 
freed, and part of their fine was remitted. 

Christian Eby supplied milk and provisions to the soldiers sta- 
tioned in the Brickerville Church, and Mother Eby’s pantry was often 
raided. After the Battle of Brandywine, the typhus-infected soldiers 
were cared for in the Ephrata Cloisters. Preacher John Baer of Eph- 
rata Township and his wife also helped to care for them. They both 
contracted the dread disease. She succumbed in March and he in 
April, 1778. Just so the nonresistant Moravians at Bethlehem hos- 
pitalized 800 of the 2000 soldiers cared for during the Revolution, 
substantially compensating the colonists for the loss of Long Island. 

The Revolution also saw some spiritual unrest in the German fer- 
ment. In 1767 in Isaac Long’s barn, Bishop Martin Boehm preached 
a sermon with “his new light” and descended to meet Philip Otter- 
bein, an ex-Reformed minister, greeted and said, “We be brethren.” 
This ‘“‘new light” he had from frequent contacts with the George 
Whitefield revivals, beginning with a Virginia visit in 1761. By 1777 
he was excommunicated (1) for “forming a union and associating 
with men which allow themselves to walk on the broad road, practic- 
ing warfare and the swearing of oaths; (2) for receiving such persons 
as were under church censure, or not in good report, or who were for 
one reason or another not at peace”; (3) for leading those who erred 
away from the church, where they were guilty of sin. Following the 
Isaac Long meeting he preached for the Long brotherhood, the Con- 
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estoga brotherhood near his home, and the Conoy brethren. The first 
group had no meetinghouse until 1865, so small was the group hither- 
to. The second became Methodist after his son Henry was swayed 
by the Asbury movement, and the third became Brethren in Christ. 
Many of these were Mennonites. In Lebanon County the United 
Brethren cut more deeply into Mennonite ranks, both ministry and 
laity. In fact so strong was the Mennonite influence therein that about 
1870 the United Christian Church was formed by George Hoffman. 
The United Brethren Church almost died in its birth throes, 
but was helped by the inclusion of such Mennonite blood as Chris- 
tian Newcomer and Jacob Erb, both early bishops. Their first large 
conference was in 1800. 

About 1780 the Brethren in Christ (first called “River Brethren,” 
being located near the Susquehanna River, or “Mennonite Brethren,” 
for the strong stream of Mennonite blood therein) organized, stressing 
immersion and love feast. This group numbering 5,300 are found in 
Lancaster County, in the Black Creek and Markham districts of On- 
tario, around their four schools in Ontario, Canada; Grantham, Penn- 
sylvania; Thomas, Oklahoma; and Upland, California; their publish- 
ing house at Nappanee, Indiana, and elsewhere. 

The Brinsers split in 1855 and the Yorkers in 1854 from the Breth- 
ren in Christ. Later under Jacob Pfautz and Henry Grumbine with 
Mathias Brinser the followers formed the United Zion Children, Lo- 
cally they receive the names “Brinsers” and ‘“Grumbines.” Together 
they have ten preaching points, three bishops, eighteen ministers, and 
twenty-two deacons for 976 members scattered over Lancaster, Dau- 
phin, and Lebanon counties. ‘After thirty years of merging with the 
Brethren in Christ, they are yet only ‘associated with them.” The 
Yorkers in Lancaster and York counties have less than 300 members. 

The third group to split from the Mennonites during the Revolu- 
tion were the Reformed Mennonites (or Herrites). Francis Herr 
wrote a booklet in 1797, but the organization occurred only in 1810. 
Thus by 1800 instead of one Mennonite Church she had three daugh- 


ters in this German ferment. 


Questions for Review and Research 


Answer any ten. 
1. Who were the Mennonite pioneers in your home community? 
Follow them. 
2. How was the Ephrata Cloister movement a liability and an asset 
to the early Mennonite pioneers? 
3. How was Christopher Sauer associated with Lancaster County? 
What did he accomplish in Germantown for the Mennonites? 
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. Describe the Northkill Amish massacre in detail. Was anything 


similiar among the Mennonite? 


. What famous document emerged from Lancaster County Men- 


nonites during the Revolution? Who signed it? 


. Describe the Great Runaway along the West Branch. 
. What inconveniences did the government have as the result of 


Anabaptists? 


. Give in detail the experiences of the Weaverland brethren with 


the Hessian soldiers. 


. Give the story of the origin of the United Brethren. 
. Give the origin of the Brethren in Christ. 
. Three denominations emerged from the Revolution. Why? What 


is the third? 
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CHAPTER IX 


Showing Real Growth 


In addition to using the Hans Herr House of 1719, the Mennonite 
forefathers also worshiped in the massive Swisser barns and houses of 
the members, reaching them first by walking and horseback and later 
by springless carriages and wagons. Abbeyville, Weaverland, Hernley, 
and Byerland had separate meetinghouses by 1747 or earlier. Hern- 
ley, Habecker, and Bair’s Hanover had _ patents directly from the 
Penns. Groffdale and New Danville came in 1755; Millersville, 1757; 
Masonville and Habecker, 1760; and at least twenty-seven were in use 
prior to 1800. At Erb’s, Penn Township, a school-church was held 
under the same roof in a building in 1794 and therein only Mennon- 
ites, according to the charter, could preach, who believed in Matthew 
18, who were ordained by lot, and who believed that deacons were a 
necessary part of the Bench. The Landisville Church was the home 
of Herman Long, which was deeded to Mennonite trustees only in 
1787, although it was used long before. The first Strasburg meeting- 
house in 1804 was on a grant of John Brackbill, Sr., to John Brack- 
bill, Jr., John Funk, Henry Brenneman, and Jacob Groff in Strasburg 
Township. These men expressed themselves as “being willing and 
desirous to promote the spiritual growth and religious fellowship of 
the people called Menonists in this neighborhood.” 

Following Hans Herr’s death, Hans Burkholder of New Danville 
was moderator of the conference, followed by Jacob Hostetter, and 
soon thereafter by Benjamin Hershey, and by Christian Burkholder 
at the turn of the century. Because of the religious unrest during and 
following the Revolution, including the activity at Hahnstown of Ja- 
cob Albright, the organizer of the Evangelical Church in 1790, Chris- 
tian Burkholder wrote Addresses to Youth on True Repentance and 
Saving Faith in Christ Jesus, Pure Love to God and Our Neighbor, 
Obedience to the Word of God and Full Surrender of the Soul into 
His Hands. This is still preserved in our Confession of Saving Faith, 
Parts LVe 

Bishop Benjamin Hershey (1696-1789), son of Christian, lived on 
the late Landis B. Herr farm on the Marietta Pike. He was the fa- 
ther of Christian Hershey (1719-83). Christian was the father of 
Bishop Jacob (1747-1819) of Kraybill, near Manheim; Bishop Ben- 
jamin (d. 1812), his heir of the homestead and church successor; Ann, 
wite of Bishop Jacob Hostetter; and Mary, wife of Benedict Mellinger. 
He was moderator in 1773; how long before we know not. Among 
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his fellow ministers were Martin Boehm, Tobias Kryter of Mellinger, 
Frederich Kauffman of Annville, Michael Kauffman of the Manor, 
and Hans Schantz, Jr., of Bowmansville, bishops, and John Barr, John 
Erb, Christian and Benjamin Hershey, Jr., and Martin Huber. He 
steered the church through the difficult Revolutionary War period. 

Jacob Hostetter came in 1717 and married Bishop Hershey’s daugh- 
ter Ann (above). Among his eight children are Preacher Jacob (1719- 
96) of the Manor; Barbara, wife of Preacher Christian Hershey of 
Manheim; and Elizabeth, wife of Preacher Christian Bomberger (d. 
1787) of Hammer Creek. He settled at Engleside in 1717 and served 
throughout the district, especially south and west of the city. Martin 
Boehm was his successor. He died in the Manor with a son in 1761. 

Christian Burkholder (1746-1809) came across the ocean with a 
widowed mother in 1755. He married Anna Groff, granddaughter of 
Hans, and in 1766 started farming near Fiandt’s Mill. Of his seven 
children, Deacon Christian of Groffdale was one. He was ordained 
in 1770 by Benjamin Hershey for Groffdale-Metzler and in 1780 as 
bishop for Earls, Brecknock, and Caernarvon townships. In 1792 
there were twenty-seven members of conference. His counsel to the 
young, still extant (above), is a monument to the man. 

Following the Revolution came truly “the most critical period in 
the history of the United States.” Christian Burkhart had migrated 
in 1755 with John Reiff and Jacob Good. Ten years later they were 
in the Leitersburg area of Washington County, Maryland. By 1800 
came the second exodus to the same county, of Millers, Reiffs, New- 
comers, Strites, Baers, Herrs, and Shanks, especially around Beaver 
Creek and Charleston. The Brenemans, Showalters, and Shanks had 
been in Rockingham County, Virginia, earlier; but by 1800 Linville 
Valley was filled. By 1790 Jacob Blough was in Somerset County; 
and by 1800 Joseph Shirk HI, Mummas, Reists, Stricklers, Bares, et 
al., were on the Fayette side of Jacob’s Creek, south of Scottdale. 
Another group settled at Masontown and a group from Juniata set- 
tled in Morrison’s Cove in Blair County. Bishop Peter Eby and Dea- 
con Martin Mellinger visited these settlements as wings of Lancaster 
Conference. To Virginia, in 1732, Peter Eby was sent to establish 
peace when others had failed. Some of Rudy Meyer’s sons of Tulpe- 
hocken went to Somerset about 1780 and established Meyersdale. 

John Krabiel (1735-1806), 1765 immigrant, was in Weaverland 
until 1774, when he settled in Juniata County, near Richfield. In 1775 
he moved into Pomfret Fort, used during the French and Indian 
Wars. He, with John Brubaker of Indiantown, John Snyder, Jacob 
Auker, George Zimmerman, and Jacob Seiler, started a strong Men- 
nonite community in Snyder and Juniata counties. Pioneer Krabiel’s 
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progeny included many ordained. His son, John Graybill (1766- 
1838), became the first bishop of the district. 

In 1791 Peter Eby of the Deacon Christian Eby family of Hammer 
Creek was in Salisbury Township. He was soon followed by Jacob 
Hershey of Dauphin County and Jacob Reeser of Risser’s. That was 
the foundation for the Paradise to Old Road District, viz., the Pequea. 
Peter was ordained minister in 1800 and bishop in 1804 and became 
“the Venerable Bishop of the Pequea” on Eby’s Curve, west of Gap. 
Peter Eby (1765-1843) married Margaretha Hess of Hess’s. They 
reared a family of nine children, with numerous ones ordained in the 
family line. By 1844 there were numerous wings of Lancaster Con- 
ference, and the conference itself had forty-five ordained. Eby traveled 
extensively before and after becoming moderator of the conference, 
including at least two trips to Canada. 

Jacob Snavely and Samuel Bechtel entered Franklin County early, 
but a large exodus, headed by (later bishop) Daniel Lehman, came 
before 1800. The Brickers and Dillers were in lower Cumberland too. 
This was farther from the thirteen original colonies. By 1799, Joseph 
Shirk (1769-1855) and Samuel Betzner, brothers-in-law, had passed 
the Vineland, Ontario, area of Franconia Conference settlers of 1786 
and later went to Doon on the Grand River. They, including David 
Gingerich of Lititz and others, returned the following years. When 
Samuel Bricker visited Toronto, he learned that a Richard Beasley had 
a blanket mortgage on the whole tract, now partially improved. In 
January, 1804, the Canadian settlers decided to send Joseph Shirk and 
Samuel Bricker (1776-1868) to Franklin County to aid the plight of 
these brethren who wanted to remain under the British Crown in 
West and Upper Canada, “a way-out-of-the-world country.” They 
obtained no help, and in disgust Shirk returned to Ontario; but Brick- 
er continued on to Lancaster County. In a meeting held at the 
Johannes Eby home, Lexington Mills, the cause was almost lost, when 
Hannes Eby arose and pleaded: “They are our brethren; we must 
aid them. They came not to beg, but to borrow, and it is up to us to 
lend.” A stock company was immediately organized and the $20,000 
in species was soon subscribed. With this amount in a strong box in 
a buggy, Bricker and Daniel Erb (1784-1845) left for Canada, when 
Buffalo was a trading post and Hamilton a swamp. On June 29, 1805, 
Richard Beasley and wife gave Daniel and Jacob Erb, as trustees, a 
clear title to the 60,000 acres of land in Waterloo Township. Soon 
the following migrated: ten children of Abraham Gingerich of Lititz; 
Benjamin Eby and wife; his sister Barbara, married to Joseph Snyder; 
Erbs and Brubakers, et al. from the Hammer Creek; Snyders and 
Erbs from Path Valley, Franklin County; Shantzes et al. from Fran- 
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conia. Some went to claim their lots; others let their children claim 
them. Benjamin Eby obtained by lot a tract close to the present Kitch- 
ener, which he named Ebytown. He was ordained their minister by 
his brother Peter in 1809 and bishop in 1812. He was schoolteacher 
and conveyancer for the colony, writing the second Mennonite book 
on pedagogy. 

So successful was this stock company that the second was organized 
here in 1807; for the hills, valleys, and rolling Eden of Woolwich 
Township above Ebytown were open to homesteading. In 1808, 
26,600 acres were thus purchased in 350-1,400-acre tracts by five Bow- 
mans from Allegheny; six Ebys; three Brubakers; two Erbs; two 
Reists from Hammer Creek; and three Martins and two Weavers 
from Weaverland. Abraham Weber’s wagon is still preserved. Peter 
Martin with a large family went north. In 1816 Joseph Bowman 
and much of the Allegheny community moved into Canada. Thus 
two large Mennonite communities were permanently founded under 
the shadow of the Lancaster Conference. 

Two exoduses need yet to be noted. During the French and In- 
dian Wars, the Church of the Brethren, with their strong immersion 
emphasis, rocked the Hernley Church, so that the families of Gray- 
bills, Longeneckers, Hersheys, Ebys, Gibbles, probably fifty persons 
by 1770, became the foundation for the strong, conservative White 
Oak District of that denomination. The other exodus began in 1793, 
when John Winger of the same congregation moved into the Black 
Creek territory, Ontario, across from Buffalo, with Benjamin Hershey 
et al., to settle that Brethren in Christ-Mennonite community. This 
eventually became Brethren in Christ. Here in 1825 was the first 
Mennonite Sunday school in the world. It probably had a union 
flavor. 

Although the Groffs had a private school as early as 1750 in Groff- 
dale and the Erbs had one in 1793, the movement was not too general 
in Mennonite circles until the second decade of the nineteenth century. 
In Manheim Township we had four. The Landis schoolhouse at 
Roseville was also used for services by both the Mennonites and the 
United Brethren alternately. The Frick schoolhouse near Neffsville, 
the Smith near Oregon, and Lehn’s in northern Manheim Township, 
except occasionally the last, were for school purposes only, The first 
is still intact, a monument of the architecture of another generation. 
The teacher boarded around, the patrons furnishing the fuel, the small 
salary, the administration, and the wherewithal. So good were these 
schools that when Thaddeus Stevens produced the state public school 
system in 1834 and 1836, it was not until 1847 that Manheim Town- 
ship acquiesced. The Landis Valley meetinghouse was built that year 
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The Landis 
schoolhouse 
at Roseville. 





In Brecknock Township in 1851, the school question produced a 
lawsuit and an opening for the General Conference Mennonites to 
enter Lancaster County. They said at the time that the old church 
would crumble and their church would blossom. After over a cen- 
tury the Howard Good District has about 600 members and Pine 
Grove 40 members. 

By 1810, with John Herr as leader, Abraham and John Landis as 
ministers, and Abraham Groff as deacon, the Reformed Mennonites 
organized. They were flanked by fourteen prints and reprints by 
Herr from 1815 to 1858 and later, and several more articles and books 
by Daniel Musser, beginning in 1860. The latter was counteracted 
by John F. Funk in The Mennonite Church and Her Accusers in 
1878. It created no small stir, especially in the Brick-Strasburg Dis- 
trict with charges and countercharges. They had Longenecker, Lam- 
peter, Lancaster City, Shirk, Landisville, Denver, New Danville, and 
Schoeneck in Lancaster County; Hershey, Chambersburg, Waynes- 
boro, Plainfield, Middlesex, and Hatfield in Pennsylvania elsewhere; 
Marshallville, Pandora, Bluffton, Medway, Archbold, and White- 
house in Ohio; Sterling, Illinois; Shelby, Michigan; Wellesley, On- 
tario. They are exclusive, conservative, and lack activities, As a 
result they lose their children. At the peak they numbered thousands, 
now barely eight hundred, with some houses closed. 
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The War of 1812 was especially trying for the Canadian churches. 
Jacob Brubaker (1751-1831) of Rohrerstown was moderator over this 
period. He was succeeded by Samuel Nissley (1761-1838) of Eris- 
man and then Peter Eby of Pequea. 

In 1845-46 the next schism occurred. The Groffdale ministers, Ja- 
cob Stauffer and Jacob Weber, raised the question of the ban regard- 
ing a transgressor. This led to the Stauffer or Pike Church with 
Bishop Jacob Brubaker of Juniata as their bishop. The smallest house 
of the Groffdale District, the Pike meetinghouse near Hinkletown, 
was left to the group. In 1870 the Bowman-Rissler division occurred 
therein; and in 1917 the Weaver-Stauffer Mennonite division took 
place on a 101-102 basis. The present combined membership of their 
six groups is about 300. They are located at the Pike; in Snyder 
County, Pennsylvania; and in St. Marys County, Maryland. 

By 1840 there were at least forty-eight meetinghouses, eighteen of 
which were in other counties of the state. Rohrerstown by 1791 was 
in their second home at Brubaker’s, north of town. York brethren had 
appealed for a meetinghouse-cemetery site in 1798, but were refused 





The Mellinger meetinghouse prior to 1914. 
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until 1805. Lampeter, starting with a Witmer-Landis family cemetery, 
had a house at least by 1767. Through the love for their deacon, Mar- 
tin Mellinger (1762-1842), Lampeter was thereafter called Mellinger. 
Brubaker and Mellinger were the rendezvous of the semiannual con- 
ferences, probably from the start, being somewhat central and fairly 
easy of access. 
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Questions for Review and Research 


Answer any ten. 


- Tell of the places of worship in your district from the start. 
. Tell about the first schools in your district. 
- Name the denominations studied so far with a Mennonite back- 


ground, Tell about one of this chapter more extensively. 


. List the moderators of Lancaster Conference from the start to the 


present. 


- Name some of the wings of Lancaster Conference. Tell of one 


not so existing today. 


. Give the gist of one of Peter Eby’s sermons as found in January, 


1940, Mennonite Quarterly Review. 


. Give the story of Samuel Bricker. 
- How was one community almost depeopled and others consider- 


ably reduced by the Canadian exodus? 


. Name some reasons for the latter. 
10. 
Ae 


What influences were disrupting to the Hernley District? 
What changes occurred in conference in the period of this chap- 
ter? 











CEIAP TER x 


Approaching a Transition 


Following Peter Eby, Jacob Hostetter (1774-1865) of Manheim, a 
farmer-minister (ordained 1807) for the Manheim District and bishop 
1831 in the entire Erisman bishop district, became moderator of the 
conference. He, as a wise, gentle leader, prepared the church for the 
Civil War period, a few decades ahead. Rupp said there were forty- 
five ordained members in 1844; and the 1872 Conference Booklet of 
John F. Funk has no more, but it is not quite complete. By 1860 
there were ten more meetinghouses. Martindale was now out of town; 
Paradise was in town. Kauffman was claimed by the United Brethren, 
and in 1851 Bishop Jacob Dohner walked out with his congregation 
to Dohner, two miles to the east. Before the Civil War, the state 
school system was in vogue, in numerous cases in buildings on the 
same or on adjacent grounds to the meetinghouse. Kauffman, near 
Manheim, was on the second site. Rohrerstown, Weaverland, Landis- 
ville, and Hershey were in their third houses. Strasburg, Hernley, 
Byerland, Groffdale, Millersville, Habecker, New Providence, Melling- 
er, River Corner, Bair’s Hanover, Erb, Paradise, Kraybill, and Risser 
were in their second. That was a steady, yet healthy growth. 

On October 11, 1862, Congress passed a bill releasing from milt- 
tary duty all “who have been and now are members of the Society of 
Friends, and the Association of Dunkards, Nazarenes, and Mennon- 
ists: Providing (same) .. . shall furnish substitutes or pay a tax 
each of $500 into the public treasury.” The 1863 law on drafting all 
men 20-45 reduced the commutation fee to $300. 

Preacher Peter Nissley of Donegal wrote at the time: “The rebels 
came within six miles of my home. At Wrightsville they tried to 
shell Columbia, but could not reach it. Our few men that resisted 
retreated too and fired that magnificent bridge, with its two carriage 
ways, two railroad tracks, and two tow paths, all under one roof and 
structure. The bridge was a mile and a fourth in length. The en- 
gagement there lasted forty minutes. It was Sunday evening the 28th 
of June. We heard the cannon plainly and saw the fire of the burn- 
ing bridge from my house. The Thursday following, we heard the 
battle of Gettysburg, quite plainly. The cannonading sounded as dis- 
tant thunder, but could hear each separate report distinctly. That is 
50 miles from us, and more than thirty thousand men fell there (of- 
ficially 23,000 Federals killed and wounded and 30,000 Confederates, 
including 14,000 prisoners). What woeful destruction of life and 
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property this war has brought on us, and when it will end, the Lord 
only knows. I expect as soon as this perverse generation will humble 
themselves, then it will end.” 

This saved Lancaster County from actual war destruction, but 
Cumberland County had some and two thirds of Chambersburg was 
burned by a raiding party as late as July 30, 1864. In the Shenandoah 
“A large number of barns, mills, and granaries in which the sub- 
sistence of the people of the counties was stored and on which they 
relied for support, were destroyed by fire, a great quantity of stock 
was driven off, and our citizens left in a desolate condition” with 
starvation greatly feared. Thus “the bread basket of the South” was 
laid in utter ruin and pandemonium, so that it was said that even 
“a crow flying over it would have to carry his provisions with him.” 
As God led the Mennonites always to the best lands, thus utter deso- 
lation was throughout the heart of their settlements. 

Following Sheridan’s raid in the fall of 1864 and prior, numerous 
Virginia Mennonites were comfortably provided for among the Men- 
nonites of Lancaster Conference, irrespective of their recent geographic 
location. 

The first truly Mennonite Sunday schools were established in 1839 
or earlier at Ebytown, and the second at least by 1840 at Wanner 
and Bechtel, all in Ontario. The first in the United States was at 
Masontown by 1842. The first in Lancaster Conference was in the 
Pike schoolhouse near Mt. Joy from 1863 to 1865, conducted by an 
energetic, coming, young church leader, Jacob N. Brubacher, On a 
business trip to Philadelphia, he saw the value of a Sunday school to 
an Episcopal church, and wanted to adapt it to Lancaster Conference 
Mennonite circles. The three classes were Primary, Intermediate, and 
“IA” classes, in Bible, German reading, music, and penmanship. The 
Freys, Stolls, Erbs, Ebys, Longs, Hoftmans, Hersheys, and Jacob New- 
comers supported it. In 1865, since he was ordained to the ministry, 
he discontinued the school. John Buckwalter and John Landis had 
a school for two years at Stumptown, but this closed in 1869. 

In the Spring Conference, 1871, one decision was: ‘That each con- 
gregation, with the consent of the Bishop and Bench, by the Church 
Council decide whether they want Sunday School or not and that 
Sunday Schools may be held in such districts, where the peace of the 
church and the congregation are not disturbed, without the interfer- 
ence of or by other districts of this conference.” Willow Street opened 
at once and by 1880 seven more, but they had no Mennonite literature 
for their schools. 

At Amos Herr’s home on the Beaver Valley Pike in May, 1880, 
Benjamin Herr, Isaac Eby, Jacob N. Brubacher, Amos Herr, and 
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John F. Funk of Elkhart met to arrange the Question and Answer 
Books. When time slipped away and some wanted to go home, the 
host said: “Brethren, think of it, your work at home relates to and 
concerns this world’s goods only; but the work in which we are la- 
boring is for the unborn and future boys and girls, as well as for the 
present generation. It is for the church, for time and for eternity. 
The Sunday School and its work properly carried out is the only sal- 
vation of the church. You must and I know you will remain to fin- 
ish the trust whereunto we are appointed.” 

Two question Books and The Infant Class Question Book were 
written. The next spring for ten days John F. Funk rejoined them for 
The Bible Class Question Book. This served the constituency for ten 
to eighteen years. By 1900, fifty-six more Sunday schools had opened. 

Preacher Peter Nissley accidentally met John F. Funk in Chicago. 
As a result, he received the necessary encouragement to start the pub- 
lication of the Herald of Truth. He, Isaac Eby (1801-88), and Ephra- 
im Nissley of Mt. Joy were ever warm supporters. This gave 
the church not only a church paper, but also other literature. 

Following Jacob Hostetter’s death, Benjamin Herr (1801-88) of 
Lime Valley was moderator of the conference. During the 1870's the 
brethren Amos Herr, Gabriel Baer, and “Committeeman John Shenk” 
were agents in aiding the Russian Mennonites on their journey to the 
plains of Kansas and the Northwest. 

Amos Herr (ordained 1850), the author of “I Owe the Lord a 
Morning Song,” was also the first English preacher in the conference. 
Isaac Eby at Hershey in 1876 and John K. Brubaker of Rohrerstown 
in 1879 brought the English ministers to three. Jacob N. Brubacher, 
also favoring English in 1878, asked the Erisman congregation wheth- 
er he could allow English preaching there. The adverse vote was 30 to 
28. Gradually by 1900 it was allowed, but more were being ordained 
who could not preach in the German. 

By 1884 Jacob N. Brubacher (1838-1913) was moderator of Lan- 
caster Conference, and in the next twenty-nine years, serving in this 
capacity, he wielded a powerful influence on the brotherhood, He, a 
descendant of Hans Brubaker, Deacon Christian Eby, and Bishop 
Samuel Nissley, was born in the home of Sem and Magdalena Nissley 
Brubacher on the Harrisburg Pike, east of Mt. Joy. Self-educated he 
grew up with a love for farming, nature, the Bible, and the simple 
life of his ancestors. He married Barbara Stauffer at nineteen, and 
five children blessed their home. He was ordained at Erisman at 
twenty-seven and became bishop of a large district at twenty-nine. 
He had the right background for a life of great service. He ordained 
J. N. Durr and helped to organize the Allegheny Conference in 1876. 
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Right: Amos Herr, (1816-1897). 

Church leader. Left: Jacob N. 

Brubacher, (1838-1913), long- 
time Conference moderator. 
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During John Hunsicker’s illness, he served nineteen years also as 
bishop in Franklin County. During the nineties, he with Isaac Eby : 
and Martin Rutt especially, were the conference molders. He guided 
the conference over a great transition period successfully and laid his 
armor by October 9, 1913, missed and lamented. 

The missionary movement began in the Paradise District a centu 
after Carey, crystallizing in the Mission Advocates in 1894, and then 
becoming the Sunday School Mission in 1896. The quarterly meetings 
at Paradise and Kinzer kept the movement inflamed. Soon not only 
A. Hershey Leaman and Mary Denlinger were working at the Chi- 
cago Home Mission, but J. A. Ressler from the same district had 
entered the first foreign Mennonite mission in India. Then too Abram 
Metzler was in Martinsburg and J. M. Kreider and others in Palmyra, 
Missouri. 
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In 1895 Monument on Linville Hill was opened, and by 1904 a 
congregation, with a new meetinghouse, was founded at Red Well on 
the edge of the Welsh Mountain. Ronks, Intercourse, and Mount 
Pleasant followed before the turn of the century. In Lancaster Vine 
Street on North Street was opened; and the Philadelphia Home Mis- 
sion started before 1900 also. 

In 1906 the Weaverland Missions Committee started work. The 
most lasting work of this committee was the work at Diamond Rock 
and Red Run. These continue, the former at Frazer, and the latter 
in the Martin meetinghouse in Red Run. Poplar Grove was their first 
and Loag’s Corner the last. They served faithfully until 1931. 

Aside from Mt. Carmel for a short time, Columbia in 1907 was the 
only station added until 1917, when the Eastern Board of Missions 
and Charities was organized and started an enlarged program under 
the capable leadership of John H. Mellinger, the father of the move- 
ment in our midst. 

Jacob Wisler of Yellow Creek, near Goshen, Indiana, in 1871 had 
split the church on the Sunday schoo] issue. When the question of 
Wisler was brought up at conference, George Weaver (1818-83) of 
Weaverland was ever sympathetic. In 1889 a Martin division began 
in Ontario, especially Woolwich Township. The same year one night 
the pulpit was torn out of the new Lichty meetinghouse. In 1893 un- 
der Bishop Jonas Martin, Weaver’s successor, Sunday school was 
started, and by fall Bishop Martin was silenced by conference. He 
immediately organized the Old Order Mennonite Church, with him- 
self as bishop and numerous members chiefly in northeastern Lan- 
caster County. They joined the Wislers of Indiana and Ohio and the 
Martins of Ontario. They have no Sunday schools, revival meetings, 
or youth activities and missions to this day. In 1926, under Joseph 
Wenger, they again separated, The Wenger Mennonites or Groffdale 
Conference now number 1,400, use German almost exclusively, have 
no automobiles nor tractors, and are yet chiefly farmers. The Horn- 
ing Mennonites or the Weaverland Conference number 1,785, are 
also scattered to Lebanon and York counties, use considerable Eng- 
lish in preaching, German in singing, have automobiles with black 
bumpers, and some other conveniences. The Thirty-Fivers or Reid- 
enbach Mennonites severed from them with a few Stauffer Mennonites 
in the late forties. They use nothing with rubber and feel quite ex- 
clusive, following the Wenger Mennonite pattern more than any 
other. They are chiefly in the Weaverland District. 

John F. Funk held the first series of meetings in the church at 
Masontown. Since J. S. Coffman’s successful series at Bowne, Mich- 
igan, in June, 1881, he was covering the church, putting new flame 
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Fairview Old Order Mennonite meetinghouse, Myerstown. 


and life wherever he went. Following the Hershey-Barge railroad 
tragedy at Bird-in-Hand, July 25, 1896, M. S. Steiner spoke at nu- 
merous meetinghouses and people flocked to hear him. On October 
31, forty-three were baptized at Groffdale by Jacob N. Brubacher; on 
November 19, thirty-eight at Paradise; on November 21, sixteen at 
Strasburg; January, twenty-one others at Old Road; January 13, twen- 
ty at Hershey; and a class of twenty-nine later at Hershey—all by 
Isaac Eby. 

Spurred on by John S. Coffman’s success, John K. Brubaker in 
January, 1896, went to Alaska with J. S. Lehman. In January and 
February, 1897, John K. Brubaker had meetings at Haldeman and 
Elkhart with eighteen confessions at the latter. In 1896 J. S. Coffman 
preached three sermons and A. D. Wenger five at Diller. In October, 
M. S. Steiner preached ten sermons at six houses in Juniata County in 
one week. John S. Coffman soon followed him with four other meet- 
ings in the same district. In 1901, J. S. Shoemaker held meetings a 
few nights in one Juniata house, and others were knocking at the 
door. A. D. Wenger, now of Millersville, beginning December 8, 
1904, held thirteen series of meetings in Ontario in the following nine 
months; in the fall he returned for two more series. As a result 385 
confessions led to almost as many accessions to the church. 

M. S. Steiner invited Noah Mack to Indiana. From December 14, 
1903, to February 14, 1904, he had meetings at Emma, Haldeman, 
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Nappanee, and Zion near Bluffton, Ohio. He was again at Yellow 
Creek in December, 1904, and Haldeman and Emma in December, 
1905. In early 1905 he was at Mummasburg. 

Isaac Eby had made a tour in the United States to learn whether 
these large revival classes do bring such numbers into the Mennonite 
Church. He learned to the contrary. This was the position of the 
bishops. In the spring 1894 conference the vote was fifty-seven op- 
posed to eleven favoring. In the fall of the following year it was 
about an even vote. By the fall of 1905 at midnight Martin Rutt ap- 
proached the bishops, and they agreed to pass it the next day, but 
Martin Rutt did not live to see the wisdom of his urge. 

A. D. Wenger announced at the Berlin Conference November 16, 
1905: “The first series of meetings were held in Lancaster County 
during the last month. Many congregations are anxious for the meet- 
ings.” 

This series of A. D. Wenger was at Mechanic Grove, followed by 
another at the Lampeter Music Hall. In the fall Noah H. Mack went 
to Indiana for meetings. In January he started at Stony Brook with 
twenty-eight confessions, then at Kralltown and in February 125 con- 
fessions at Elizabethtown. A. D. Wenger in the spring was at Eph- 
rata with a marked success, and revival meetings were a reality and 
blessed of the Lord in our midst. These converts included many 
young people of marriageable age and a bit younger. By 1917, as a 
result, the average age was about seventeen and as the years rolled on, 
lower and lower, until almost too low for us to be entirely clear from 
the charge of infant baptism. 


Questions for Review and Research 


Answer any ten. 


1. Give a brief biography of one of the conference moderators of 
this period. 

2. Give some Civil War incidents. 

3. Give the history of the Mennonite Sunday school movement in 
this conference. 

4, Give a brief biography of John F. Funk. 

5. How did our present mission program start? 

6. Give early history of Norris Square, Philadelphia, Mission. 

7. What division occurred in 1893? Why? 

8. When did a railroad tragedy produce a revival? Give details. 

9. How did the revival meeting program enter our church? Who 
were active? 

10. Tell more about the Elizabethtown meetings in February, 1906. 

11. Give a biography of Bishop Isaac Eby. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Possessing the Land 


In the spring of 1903 Abram B. Eshleman and other deacons ap- 
pealed to the Bishop Board to establish an old people’s home. Isaac 
Eby presided at an East Chestnut Street meeting; plans were for- 
mulated for the present Oreville institution on John L. Landis’s land. 
By 1905 the first building was opened, with Preacher Jacob H. and 
Annie B, Mellinger in charge. The bishops decided that it shall be 
independent of conference and that it shall be opened free of debt, 
two excellent precedents. With numerous additions they now house 
140, including the help. Jacob D. and Florence Mellinger are the 
present steward and stewardess. In this time 1,302 people have entered 
the institution for the enjoyment of the sunset of their lives. In the 
last ten years, 149 passed to their eternal reward. 

On May 10, 1909, with Benjamin Weaver as moderator, a meet- 
ing was called at the East Chestnut Street meetinghouse for the found- 
ing of a Children’s Home at Millersville. In 1911 this orphanage 
opened its doors with Levi and Lydia Sauder serving as superintend- 
ents, and the former so served until his death (October 28, 1940). 
Chester M. and Elizabeth Steffy are the present superintendent and 
matron, with 25 in the home and 65 in foster homes under their su- 
pervision. A total of 1,240 have entered its portals. A Christian day 
school (since 1940) is conducted on the Home grounds. It was also 
started separate from the conference on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

The Welsh Mountain Industrial Mission (1898) became the Good 
Samaritan Home in 1924 with Benjamin Buckwalters of Wellman, 
lowa, in charge. Over the years 210 have enjoyed the comforts of 
this healthy atmosphere. Thirty are there now. Emery and Alta 
Martin are in charge. In 1954 at 1910 West Diamond Street, Phila- 
delphia, a new home was opened with Jason and Miriam Stoltzfus 
in charge. The inmates number six. Both of these homes are associated 
with the Mission Board. 

With the state school system moving dangerously far from a Bibli- 
cal base, the Christian day school movement returned with the open- 
ing of a school at Locust Grove in 1939. Then New Danville, West 
Fallowheld, and Linville Hill followed in 1944 and “excelsior.” Today 
there are in the area 22 schools, 53 teachers, and 1,434 pupils from 
646 homes. With a larger reservoir of well-equipped teaching per- 
sonnel to draw from, the movement looks very promising. 

After a few requests for a Bible school in 1922 and earlier, one was 
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conducted at Ephrata for six weeks in the winters about the year 1940. 
In 1942 the first session of Lancaster Mennonite School, a conference 
high school, was opened in the midst of the surroundings of the 
Yates Episcopal Schoo] for Boys, now closed for some twenty years. 
J. Paul Graybill was principal for a decade and Amos W. Weaver 
has served since. Noah G. Good was dean from the beginning. They 
immediately offered accredited high-school courses in academic and 
commercial subjects. The first class numbered sixteen graduates. 
With a meek beginning along the beautiful Mill Stream, a domestic 
science building was later opened, and a large girls’ dormitory and an 
agricultural building were built. The grounds have been thoroughly 
renovated and beautified, with tennis and other courts provided. After 
June 1, the alumni numbered about 745. In this number are 14 for- 
eign missionaries, 11 ministers, the wives of 16 ministers, 2 deacons, 
and numerous persons in the professions of nursing, teaching, and 
medicine. Others serve as homemakers and farmers and the faithful 
unnamed in the local congregations and mission stations hereabouts. 
On the faculty have been Clayton L. Keener, Lois N. Garber, Mahlon 
M. Hess, and Donald Jacobs, now serving the Lord in Africa, and 
Addona Nissley in Puerto Rico. On the present faculty is Edna 
Wenger who produced two Anabaptist readers for the elementary 
grades and is an intermediate Sunday-schoo] lesson quarterly writer. 
Many of the rest of this competent faculty, in addition to molding the 
lives of our youth, are competently serving on important church com- 
mittees. The present peak enrollment is 316. 

The Board of Trustees consists of twelve elected by the conference 
and five or more appointed by the Bishop Board. The first chair- 
man was G. Parke Book, and the present is James H. Hess. They 
have liquidated the debt most of the time, kept the faculty complete, 
added the Kraybill Junior High School, and kept all the machinery 
well oiled. At the time of his death, Luke A. Hurst was vice-chair- 
man. The Religious Welfare Committee has had Noah W. Risser as 
chairman throughout the years. 

Philhaven Hospital, an institution for the mental and nervous dis- 
orders of a wide community, opened its doors in a new building on 
the Lebanon County farm, bequeathed to the church by Graybill G. 
and Mary Landis, in 1952, with Elvin G. Lefever in charge. The 
present administrator is J. Horace Martin. Recently a large dormitory, 
plus an annex for the more disturbed patients, was erected. The ca- 
pacity of 37 beds had cared for 1,127 patients by May, 1956, and 
treated 601 outpatients in the last year. 

The last institution added was a Conference-Mission Board Head- 
quarters at Salunga in 1954-56. The Salunga meetinghouse, built in 
1893, was no longer needed by the Landisville congregation in this 
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mobile age. They donated it to the conference. The Mission Board 
constructed a substantial building for housing offices of the staff and 
for the Conference Historical Library and Archives. The old rotary 
building, containing a collection of more than 20,000 volumes, was 
also donated to the conference by Christian E, Charles, bookworm 
and most avid of theological book collectors. These libraries and 
archives should be of inestimable value to the ministry and scholars of 
the church and community in the years ahead. 
Missions 

Fifty years ago the mission stations were Monument, Red Well, 
Mt. Pleasant, Vine Street, and Philadelphia. John F. Bressler was in- 
terested in missions amongst the workers building the Conowingo 
Dam. Halifax was reopened by the Cumberland County brethren in 
1928, and Pleasant Retreat by the Cocalico workers the same year. 
Billmyer opened in 1929 and Waltonville in 1933. With one excep- 
tion they served their day and closed. 

Columbia, Knoxville, Tennessee, and Tampa, Florida, were 
opened by the farseeing and energetic Charles Byer. Columbia, with 
C. Z. Martin as superintendent, has been conducting two summer 
Bible schools in this river borough, saving some souls and reforming 
others. Their new substantial building, 50 by 80, built in 1922, served 
the mission well. 

With Virginia carpenters coming to Washington, D.C., following 
World War I, a new station on its outskirts in Cottage City was 
opened in 1923. On January 1, 1928, Ray J. Shenk was ordained as 
pastor-superintendent and has so served since. This work soon 
reached Ellicott City. Gradually but surely this became permanent. 
Then this branched to Mt. Airy, and recently the former to a new 
site on Guilford Road. Through the aid of Washington County (Md.) 
brethren, work opened at Goshen near Laytonsville, which soon saw 
“daughter colonies” in Dawsonville and Gaithersburg. Through the 
activity of the Mellinger young people, work opened in Baltimore. 
More recently Lloy A. Kniss was permanently located there and given 
bishop oversight of the Maryland churches. This newest bishop dis- 
trict, of missions exclusively, has 126 members. 

David B. Groff of Mellinger, a worker at Columbia, opened Mar- 
ietta in 1928 and later Rossmere, Laurel Street, Lyndon, and Bridge- 
port. Marietta was active for twenty-four years, when the minister, 
John Heistand, organized an Independent Mennonite Congregational 
Church in this river town. Since, Mt. Joy has Marietta for an outpost. 

The Bowmansville brethren, through the study of the Acts, were 
led to Reading; and slowly but surely Twelfth and Windsor became 
housed in a Lutheran church on this corner. Fairview, now building 
new quarters, and Seventh Street (for the colored) followed. They 
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have a Sunday-school outreach of 283 and a summer Bible school out- 
reach of 389 in the modern Judea. 

Oak Shade entered the Baptist meetinghouse in Little Britain in 
1923, and after the many vicissitudes of mission work has emerged 
as a thriving congregation. Cocalico was reopened by interested Eph- 
rata brethren in the old Swamp meetinghouse, near Flickinger’s 
Store, West Cocalico Township. The work grew, necessitating a new 
building on a site in Reinholdsville, two miles to the east, for the 
195 members. Wilmer Eby is the farmer-pastor and Levi G. High, 
deacon of this growing congregation, now called Blainsport. 

Rawlinsville opened in the historic Muddy Run Presbyterian meet- 
inghouse, but is also in new quarters on the opposite side of the road. 
Coatesville opened in a store and on the third floor of the Fire Hall, 
but soon had new quarters on Walnut Street. It is part of the Mill- 
wood Bishop District. George B. Stoltzfus, until his sudden recent 
death, was pastor. Newlinville is an outpost serving the colored com- 
munity of the city. 

Sunnyside opened in an old dance hall at the Conestoga River’s 
edge. The work grew, and by January, 1935, a new brick building 
was made available for this work. More recently David S. High, Wit- 
mer Barge, and Joseph Miller, Jr., were ordained from the group of 
workers, and the work goes on. 

Meckville in 1931 was the first mission in Lebanon County, with 
Miners Village across the county opened the same year, both under 
the Mission Board. Virginia brethren had moved into the former, 
and Erb brethren saw a mission opportunity in the latter, during the 
depression. Both finally obtained new quarters and the work is grow- 
ing. More recently North Lebanon, an outpost of Miners Village, 
and Elm Street, Lebanon, a mission under the Lebanon County bish- 
op district, began mission work in that steel city. 

In York, J. Frank Leaman opened work in 1933, and recently Prin- 
cess Street Mission was added. In Lancaster, Christian Street opened 
the same year, followed by Rossmere, Dillerville (now North End), 
Laurel Street, Lyndon, and Bridgeport. The year 1935 saw Wicker- 
sham, Nickel Mines, and Meadville opened; and Cedar Hill began 
the following year. 

The following nine years saw only Parkesburg added, but the Itin- 
erant Evangelism Committee was active in summer Bible school in the 
Southland; and by 1944 Bethel opened, followed quickly by East 
Brewton and later by Calvary, Pleasant Grove, Freemanville, Cobb- 
town, Pensacola, Creek Indian Mission, Century, and Crestview near 
the western Florida-Alabama line. Tampa expanded to include Ybor 
City (among the Spanish), with the Sharon Christian Day School 
(and its nine grades) and the Buffalo Avenue work among the col- 
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ored. A work is also conducted among the migrants at Homestead 
and Immokalee, Florida. 

In the last four years missions have decidedly increased in our im- 
mediate area. They have spread to southern New York state, New 
York City and the surrounding area so that there are 92 mission 
points in the conference area. The enrollment is 7,000 in Sunday 
school and 12,000 in summer Bible school, with 41 fulltime and 962 
part-time workers. 

With Orie O. Miller and Elam Stauffer placing their feet early in 
1934 on the soil of Tanganyika, our foreign mission program began. 
Sister Elizabeth Stauffer and the John Mosemanns soon followed, 
and the groundwork was laid for our foreign program. The work in- 
cludes evangelism, education, medical, nursing, and leper aid. There 
are six stations, with a local ministry in addition to the white mission- 
aries. The membership is about 1,100. Elam Stauffer is the bishop. 
He briefly was assisted by W. Ray Wenger (1910-45), who passed on 
from the field. 

In 1948 Daniel Sensenig entered Ethiopia to open a new work 
therein. This includes two hospitals (Nazareth and Deder), the 
Blind School of the Emperor in Addis Ababa, a clinic at Bedeno, 
and evangelistic and educational work, including the Dresser School 
at Nazareth and the Girls’ Boarding School at Deder. The progress 
of the work is slow but real. 

In 1950 George and Grace Miller opened work at Trujillo, Hon- 
duras. In 1951 the Clarence Y. Fretzes entered Esch-sur-Alzette, 
Luxembourg. Two years later Wilbert and Rhoda Lind moved on to 
Somalia. Thus, they established lighthouses on three different con- 
tinents. The missionary personnel of 110 man these fields under the 
supervision of the Eastern Board of Missions and Charities, with 
headquarters at Salunga. It is the successor of the Sunday School 
Mission, organized in 1914 and functioning since 1917, John H. Mel- 
linger was the chairman until 1935; Henry F. Garber, until 1956; and 
H. Raymond Charles now, with Willis E. Kling as vice-chairman. 
Eli G. Reist, Henry F. Garber, Sem Eby, and Ira J. Buckwalter were 
the treasurers. Harry L. Herr, Orie O. Miller, and Paul N. Kraybill 
have been the secretaries. The Missionary Messenger, a monthly 
started in 1924, is the official organ. Under or associated with the 
board of some thirty members is the Jewish Evangelism Committee, 
a Tent Committee for five tents, the Lancaster County Spanish Mi- 
grant Ministry, a Relief and Service Committee, a Property Com- 
mittee, a Mission Youth Farm Center, Mission Welfare Committee, 
the Itinerant Evangelism Committee, and a Voluntary Service Com- 
mittee. 
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The Conference 


The moderators for the period were Jacob N,. Brubacher, Benjamin 
Zimmerman, Benjamin Weaver, N. L. Landis, W. W. Graybill, and, 
since 1950, Henry E. Lutz. The conference membership in 1905 was 
145, the constituency 6,864, with 86 congregations. Fifty years later 
it has 335 with 15,260 members and 175 preaching points, respectively. 
With the age of baptism about twenty, by 1917, through revival meet- 
ings and the Sunday school, it dropped to seventeen and by 1950 to 
twelve, and in certain instances lower. It is high time for the trend to 
change. By 1942 the church membership in a century more than 
doubled, with most of it, since 1905, by the lowering of the age of 
entry and missionary activity, but the period of the greatest activity 
does not show the commensurate increase. 

Revival meetings are a part of our regular congregational pro- 
gram, and recently some mass evangelism was experimented with. 
Young people’s Bible meetings came to Elizabethtown about 1911, 
and spread over the conference with varying degrees of success. We 
have scores of youth activities on a congregational level, distributing 
The Way and tracts, conducting street and cottage meetings, and 
serving in mission outreaches. Sunday-school libraries are quite nu- 
merous, providing guided literature for the reading, especially of our 
youth. 

The Sunday-school movement has had a steady growth over the 
years so that today there are 139 schools with an enrollment of 23,700, 
an increase of 5,500 in twenty-one years. The summer Bible school 
movement began with J. Paul Graybill at Norris Square. By 1935 
there were sixteen schools with 2,235 enrolled; by 1946, the enroll- 
ment reached 10,590. By 1952 it surpassed the Sunday-schoo] enroll- 
ment and today it reaches 27,000, an increase of 1,281 per cent in a 
twenty-one-year period. Young People’s Institutes have come and 
almost gone. Youth groups report maximum activity. Mission work 
among the colored and Puerto Rican migrant groups has a year-round 
emphasis. Church camps are on the way. 

With the bishop ordination of Peter R. Nissley in 1911, conference 
minutes have been kept. In World War I a long list of signatures to 
a nonresistance statement was obtained from the conference. I. B. 
Good and J. C. Habecker represented this conference at Washington 
regarding the status of our CO’s. Agricultural activities excused nu- 
merous ones, but those called to the regular camps generally had real 
persecution. We had representatives in the Near East and in French 
reconstruction following World War I. We also made a very sub- 
stantial loan to the Canadian immigrants, 1923-25, which was liqui- 
dated more than two decades thereafter. 
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During World War II, Civilian Public Service camps, administered 
under the Mennonite Central Committee, an organization chartered 
about 1920 with headquarters at Akron, kept our boys away from the 
barracks where Uncle Sam’s soldiers are in training. This was more 
satisfactory. Since then, the government provides I-W Service in 
mental and general hospitals, in agricultural and educational serv- 
ices domestically, and in Pax, agricultural, and missionary activity 
abroad. To show trends in IW, 67.3 per cent are Mennonites (all 
branches), nine are Brethren, and less than 4 are Friends. 

The Christian education department of the conference is, aside 
from the ministry, vested in the Bible School Board and the Christian 
Nurture Committee. The former have charge of teacher-training, 
winter Bible schools, church music, and young people’s Bible meet- 
ings; the latter, of home interests, weekday Bible schools, summer 
Bible schools, and Sunday schools. This division of interests under 
the conference dates from 1948. The Christian Nurture Committee 
has a Bible reading schedule and a Bible ten-year memory schedule, 
quarterlies on Youth Faces Life and Making Our Homes Christian, 
and this booklet, as well as the complete set of weekday Bible school 
materials, It conducts an annual Christian nurture meeting and six 
regional summer Bible school workshops. 

The latest is a revamped Relief and Service Committee with a con- 
gregational tie-up, with Jatter appointees by the local ministry. They 
already sent thirty heifers to Greece. 

Looking over a background of almost a quarter of a century in 
Lancaster County we observe that certainly God has remarkably 
blessed us. Some of the prosperity has given more self-confidence 
with less respect, not only for some principles our ancestors tenacious- 
ly clung to through blood, fire, and tears, but even, for all authority. 
We need to recapture an appreciation of the Anabaptist vision and. 
a love for the simple life in a complex society, that no longer ostracizes 
us, but tries to break down our unique position in and blessing to 
society. May this brief course help in this appreciation and the forti- 
fication of many, not only to strengthen the things that remain, but 
to give a real urge to contend for the faith and practice once delivered 
to the saints. 


Questions for Review and Research 
Answer any ten. 


1. What was unique concerning the first two charitable institutions? 
Why? 

. Give a history of the Lancaster Mennonite School. 

. Give the background of the present conference center. 
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10. 


bi. 


. What was the Weaverland Missions Committee? What did they 


doP 


. What preceded the opening of mission work in the different 


cities? 


. Name the missions in the city, where most numerous, Tell about 


one. 


. Locate the half-dozen most recently established. Give story of one. 
. Locate all our foreign missions. Give in detail one of the smallest. 
. Give the names and location of all the missionaries and builders 


in one of the larger foreign missions. 

Tell of some distinct changes in this century in Lancaster Con- 
ference. 

What can you do to strengthen your conference’s position in the 
world around? 
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CHAPTER XII 


Mennonitica 


(1) Immigration Waves 


The three consecutive phases of the first immigration wave saw 
Franconia and Lancaster conferences well established by the Revolu- 
tionary days. Abraham Strickler and Jacob Stover were in Shenan- 
doah County, Virginia, by 1729; and others had gradually settled in 
Washington County, Maryland; Franklin County; and then Cumber- 
land County by 1800. Another movement was to Jacob’s Creek. The 
second wave (1815-61) saw 3,000, mostly Amish, come from Alsace 
and the Jura Mountains of Switzerland. They fled from Canton 
Berne to the Jura Mountains, northwestern Switzerland, and to Ste. 
Marie-aux-Mines in ‘Alsace and from the latter to Montbeliard. Here 
on July 24, 1712, Louis XIV ordered all Anabaptists expelled, an order 
which scattered some, but not all. By 1727 a new law proscribed them. 
They sought refuge in Butler, Fulton, and Wayne counties, Ohio, 
especially, and in Tazewell, Woodford, and Bureau counties in cen- 
tral Illinois. This movement saw some in Wilmot Township, On- 
tario, the Croghan area of New York, and Lee and Henry counties | 
of eastern Iowa. 

The third wave (1873-80) was the Russian immigration of 10,000 
to the western plains and 8,000 to Manitoba. In 1548 Menno Simons 
and Dirck Philips had visited Danzig and it had become a Mennon- 
ite stronghold. In 1765 the Prussian Mennonites owned 80,000 acres 
of land, but oppressive measures restricted them woefully. Ait this 
moment Catherine (II) the Great offered them not only religious 
freedom but also many physical privileges. By July, 1789, in Chor- 
titz south Russia, 230 families out of Danzig located in eight sepa- 
rate villages therein, with many more later in Molotschna also. A 
fresh exodus occurred in 1853-59, By 1870 a new law threatened them 
with the forced loss of nonresistance. After they had sent a deputa- 
tion to St, Petersburg without results, numerous ones looked to 
America as a real haven for them. They came to Kansas, North Da- 
kota, and Nebraska especially under Isaac Peters et al., many of them 
joining the General Conference Mennonites. 

The fourth wave was in 1922-24, when 18,000 Russian Mennonites 
went to Canada and 6,000 to South America, mostly Brazil. These 
were moved by the Mennonite Central Committee, with its co-operat- 
ing constituent churches. The latter were located in the Chaco and 
Alto of Paraguay in religio-agricultural pioneering. 


The fifth one followed World War II, when displaced peoples from 
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behind the Iron Curtain, escaped to the West, were harbored in 
Germany, longing for something different. They were moved (1948- 
52) to Paraguay (4,700), Uruguay (750), Canada (6,000), and to the 
United States (200). Since 1949, 2,000,000 plus fled from behind the 
Iron Curtain and had to be absorbed by Germany and elsewhere. 


(2) Mennonite Denominations 


The Amish first came to Northkill about 1740. Widow Yoder, the 
Kauffmans and Fishers in 1732, and the Beilers in 1737 were in Oley 
Valley. By 1752 the Burkeys, Kurtzes, Kauffmans, Kings, Hostetlers, 
Masts, Lantzes, Troyers, Fishers, Stutzmans, Detweilers, Hooleys, 
Lapps, and Harshbergers were located hereabouts in Berne Town- 
ship, named for their Canton of Berne home, although they were 
more recently from Alsace. ‘Aifter the Hostetler episode in 1757 they 
scattered to Big Valley, Lancaster and Somerset counties. The Zugs 
(Christian, Moritz, and Johannes) in 1742 settled at Diamond Rock, 
Chester County, and scattered from there. Christian Smucker, John 
Blank, their wives, and others came in 1752, During the Revolution, 
Christian Schmucker, John Hertzler, Stephen Kauffman, Jacob Mast, 
Christian Zug and his brother Johannes as war prisoners in Reading 
were sentenced to be shot. The first’s wife and boy from Cumru 
Township brought meals to them, amidst flying stones en route. The 
Amish ministry had communion with them, expecting their martyr- 
dom any day. The Reading German Reformed pastor, Henry Hertzell, 
interceded for them and the sentence was never executed. 

Nicholas Stoltzfus in 1766 went to Sinking Spring, but soon there- 
after settled near Mascot in Lancaster County as the first Amishman 
in our county. He died in 1774 leaving four children. As an isolated 
prolific group, bringing their European religious \practices down to 
the present, they have taken over Leacock Township and scattered 
over eastern Lancaster County, into parts of Lebanon County, and 
elsewhere. From this community Samuel Lantz and his six sons- 
in-law went to Buffalo Valley prior to 1837 for an Amish colony, 
lasting for a half century. The Old Order Amish in eastern Lancaster 
County and adjoining areas number 2,822, about one sixth of those 
who are in the United States. 

Their first meetinghouse was at Diamond Rock, Chester County 
(built 1795 and extant 1899). The next were in Somerset County in 
1881 and the following year at Conestoga and Millwood in eastern 
Lancaster County. In 1889 Preacher Samuel Lantz withdrew from 
Millwood, was ordained ‘bishop by Joseph Stuckey, but his few 
members were soon scattered. The “church house Amish” of Con- 
estoga, Millwood, and Maple Grove were under the shadow of the 
Ohio and Eastern Mennonite Conference until the fal] of 1945, when 
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Bishop John A. Kennel and the Millwood District joined the Lan- 
caster Mennonite Conference. 

By 1767 Hans and Christian Blauch had log cabins in Conemaugh 
Township, Somerset County. Joseph Schantz in 1800 became the 
Amish founder of Johnstown. Beginning with 1792, from here and 
from Berks County, there flowed into Kishacoquillas Valley John 
Zook, John Yotter, Christian Zook, John Hooley, Jacob and Chris- 
tian Yotter, and John Hartzler. They took over Big Valley, the 
strongest Amish population in this state west of us, a seedbed of 
Amish communities westward. In 1808 Yockle Miller and his sons, 
Jacob and Henry, were in Holmes County, Ohio. By 1845 Jacob 
Shontz was in Elkhart County, Indiana. By 1845 Joseph J. Swartzen- 
druber and his half brother, Daniel P. Guengerich, were in Johnson 
County, Iowa. By 1864 Bishop Joel Beachy of Grantsville, Maryland, 
and his neighbor across the Pennsylvania line, Moses Yoder, reached 
Moultrie County, Illinois. 

The only European division among the Amish was the Samuel 
Froehlich Swiss schism in 1832, called both the Apostolic Christian 
Church and the New Amish. They came directly to Woodford 
County, Illinois, a century ago. Twelve congregations are therein, 
Tazewell and Livingstone counties, Illinois. Two progressive branches 
are at T’remont and Peoria. They have all-day Sunday services, except 
evening, and no Sunday schools. The membership of 11,800 is in 
106 churches in 18 scattered states. 

The Defenseless Mennonites (1866) were founded by ‘Henry Egli, 
an Amish leader of Adams County, Indiana, who stressed a real con- 
version experience. They stress divine healing more than most. Isaac 
Peters was an early leader, They disregard all dress regulation and 
hold immersion as optional. They are found chiefly in Illinois, 
Indiana, and Ohio Amish centers. They are now known as Evangeli- 
cal Mennonites, 

The latter had a division, in which he accused the mother church 
of lifelessness as vehemently as Fgli did the Amish when he broke 
from the latter a generation prior. In 1896 the Missionary Church 
Association organized by splitting all Defenceless Mennonite churches 
except Gridley, Illinois. There are about twenty congregations. 

John Holdeman of western Wayne County, Ohio, a layman, had his 
own call] to preach in 1858, but was not willing to wait for a lot. By 
1865 he had but twenty members, but in Manitoba, ‘Alberta, the 
north central and great plain states, Alabama, and Mexico, there are 
about 5,600 today. They let their beards grow, are conservative in 
dress, believe in the second work of grace, take no usury, and do no 
“laying on of hands” after baptism. These are the Church of God in 
Christ Mennonites (or Holdeman Mennonites). 
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The Central Conference Mennonites were organized by an Amish 
expelled bishop, Joseph Stuckey, of the North Danvers Church in 
Central Illinois in 1872. They held their first conference at Carlock, 
[linois, in 1899. Found chiefly in the north central states, they use 
musical instruments, but hold to feet-washing. They recently merged 
with the General Conference Mennonites. 

The Conservative Amish were a branch of the Old Order Amish, 
who believed in meetinghouses, Sunday schools, and missions. In 
1911 they formed a conference, and very recently they dropped the 
name “Amish” and are now Conservative Mennonites in Big Valley 
and Grantsville, Maryland, area; eastern Jowa; Greenwood, Delaware; 
Croghan, New York; and Tavistock, Ontario. In Elkhart County, 
Indiana, in 1880, and ‘by 1907 in Shelby County, Illinois, John D. 
Kauffman, “‘the sleeping preacher” had a small group of followers. 

On a prayer meeting issue, Daniel Hoch (d. 1878) of Lincoln 
County, Ontario, in 1849 led the Hoch division. He joined the Gen- 
eral Conference Mennonites for his lifetime, but his followers, the 
New Mennonites, in 1875 at Bloomingdale, Ontario, merged with the 
Reformed Mennonites of Indiana, to become the United Mennonites. 
At Blair, Ontario, in 1879 the Evangelical Mennonites of Pennsyl- 
vania joined the United Mennonites to form the Evangelical United 
Mennonites, and four years later these merged with the Brethren in 
Christ of Ohio to form the Mennonite Brethren in Christ. In eastern 
Pennsylvania, they continue the name of Mennonite Brethren in 
Christ, but elsewhere they have adopted the new name of the United 
Missionary Church, possibly the most non-Mennonite of all the 
branches. 

The General Conference Mennonite Church, under John H. Ober- 
holtzer in eastern Pennsylvania, broke in 1847. Daniel Hoch of On- 
tario held the first conference in 1855 with the Ohio sympathizing 
group. The latter joined Oberholtzer at the West Point, lowa, Con- 
ference in 1860. This group has been considerably influenced and 
augmented by the Russian Mennonite immigrations. They are the 
second largest today. 

From Russia has come the Mennonite Brethren Church of North 
America, begun in Molotschna, Ukraine, in 1860. They entered Kan- 
sas in 1873. They baptize by immersion backwards. The Krimmer 
Mennonite Brethren came to Marion County, Kansas, in 1874. They 
located chiefly in Kansas and South Dakota. They believe in immers- 
ing forward. The Kleine Gemeinde, another Evangelical Mennonite 
Church, are in Manitoba and Kansas. They believe in Sunday schools, 
but no missions. Chortitz or Old Colony Mennonites are in Mani- 
toba. Since 1932 they have been in Mexico and since the mid-thirties 
in Paraguay. The Bergthals are in Canada, the Volhynians are in the 
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Dakotas and Kansas, and the Molotschnas in Kansas, Nebraska, and 
the West. The latter four are a part of the General Conference Men- 
nonite Church. In Henderson, Nebraska, Isaac Peters organized the 
Evangelical Mennonite Brethren about 1874. The 2,300 members are _ 
from Saskatchewan to Kansas. This group and the first Evangelical 
Mennonite Church are looking toward a close association, 


(3) Conferences 


Franconia, with the first American General Conference in 1725, 
may have had a semblance of a conference from the start, especially 
since 1750 or thereabouts. The Northampton and Lehigh constituency 
disappeared following the Revolution, but with Franconia and the 
town of Souderton as a center they have held Bucks, Montgomery, 
and eastern Chester and eastern Berks counties. More recently they 
have established missions in nearby cities and villages, in Long Is- 
land, and foreign missions in Cuba and Mexico, The conference meets 
semiannually at Franconia, with John E, Lapp as moderator. The 
membership is 5,419, with 103 ordained men and 75 preaching points. 
They have three homes for the aged, the Christopher Dock High 
School, and over three hundred pupils in three elementary schools. 
They have a library for ministers, a home of mercy for alcoholics, and 
at Blooming Glen over Labor Day the largest Young People’s Insti- 
tute in Mennonite circles anywhere. They hold to conservative view- 
points and have returned to the ordinance of feet-washing (on prepar- 
atory day, preceding communion), 

The third conference was Ontario about 1820, organized as a wing 
of Lancaster Conference, which, if records were available, would un- 
doubtedly show Peter Eby of the Pequea as present and probably the 
molding spirit. With the two large blocks in Waterloo and Woolwich 
counties and wings in Black Creek, the Twenty, and Markham, York 
County, this was a strong, young conference in faraway West Canada 
and Upper Canada. Benjamin Eby, their leader, left his imprint for 
years. With enlargements by 1854, they held semiannual conferences, 
The Mennonite Brethren in Christ and the Old Order Mennonites 
took segments from their membership. Beginning in 1822 with Chris- 
tian Nafziger, the Amish settled on the western edge of the core. By 
1924 they had their Ontario Amish Mennonite Conference organized. 
A thrifty, prospering group of 2,500 are therein, The Ontario Men- 
nonite Conference has a membership of 3,877, and 40 preaching points 
supplied with 84 ordained brethren. The Ontario Mennonite Bible 
School, since 1907, was the culmination of Bible conferences, following 
the revival efforts of J. S. Coffman, A. D. Wenger, et al. The Old 
People’s Home, started at Preston in 1942, this year moved into new, 
enlarged quarters east of the town, The Rockway Mennonite School 
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opened in 1945. The mission interests unified in the present mission 
board in 1926. They are conducting missions nearby and at distant 
rural points. 

About the same time, Virginia was similarly organized. Their first 
settlements decimated, and they are now found chiefly in Rockingham 
and Augusta counties, with a new settlement in the dawn of the 
century at Denbigh and later Fentress. They have been in missions in 
the Virginia and West Virginia mountains since the Civil War. 
In one bishop district the mission membership far exceeds the estab- 
lished congregational constituency. In their midst since 1917 has 
been the Eastern Mennonite School (now College). The conference 
membership is 4,623, with 30 congregations, 45 missions, and 127 
ordained men. 

The Ohio Mennonites, about forty years after their first settlements 
in Fairfield County under Martin Landis, had a conference. The Ohio 
Amish had a conference by 1893. They joined with the eastern 
Pennsylvania Amish, seven years old, in 1904, and merged with the 
Mennonites to form the Ohio and Eastern A.M. Conference, but 
dropped the word “Amish” entirely recently. They are not only in 
many parts of this state, especially in Wayne, Fulton, and Logan 
counties, but also the Maryland peninsula, Allensville, Cedar 
Grove, Morgantown, and Maple Grove; and more recently at Mon- 
terey, Neffsville, and York in Pennsylvania. The membership is al- 
most 11,000, with 98 preaching points and 185 ordained men supply- 
ing them. 

After Washington County, Maryland and Franklin County, Penn- 
sylvania Conference came Indiana-Michigan. This started in 1857 as a 
Mennonite conference, and a conference was organized in 1888 among 
the Amish. They merged in 1916. This was the home of John F. 
Funk and the publishing interests of the church until 1908. Here the 
Elkhart Institute in 1894 opened. This blossomed into Goshen Col- 
lege, an influential molder of church life and thought. Here also in 
Elkhart is the home of the Mennonite Board of Missions and Chari- 
ties. This conference has marvelously forged into Michigan, includ- 
ing the upper peninsula. With 161 ordained men they serve 85 con- 
gregations and over 8,610 members. 

Benjamin Kendig from Virginia in 1833 and Benjamin Kauffman 
in 1842 established the first Mennonite community near Washington, 
Illinois. Sterling and Freeport were more solid Illinois colonies of 
Pennsylvania Mennonites in the forties and fifties of the last century. 
Morrison and Cullom were the other Mennonite congregations who 
in 1872 formed the Illinois Mennonite Conference. The Amish were 
a part of the Western Amish of 1890 until merging in 1920. The first 
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Mennonite Home Mission was in Chicago, Here are 3,250 in 32 con- 
gregations with 38 ordained men. 

The scattered Mennonites of Missouri following the Civil War 
and the Iowa communities in Lee and Davis counties organized the 
Missouri-Iowa Conference (1873). The Kansas-Nebraska Conference 
came into being in 1879. In 1921 when they were merging with the 
Amish of their Western Conference of 1890, the redivision gave the 
lowa-Nebraska and Missouri-Kansas conferences, The latter recently 
became the South Central. The latter, with Hesston Bible School and 
the La Junta Sanitarium and Hospital in its midst, now extends from 
central Colorado to Gulfport, Mississippi. Almost 3,500 members in 
>2 congregations in eight different states have 117 ordained men. In 
the former, predominantly Amish in background, except for a few in 
eastern Iowa and the Roseland, Nebraska, congregation, we see 4,386 
members in 29 congregations with 64 called shepherds. 

Allegheny Conference, recently Southwestern Pennsylvania, was 
organized by the Lancaster bishops in 1876. It houses the Publishing 
House at Scottdale, has the Johnstown Mennonite School and has 
humerous missions in the coal fields and the Maryland mountains. 
The 2,675 members are found at 43 preaching points and served by 
73 ordained men. 

Alberta-Saskatchewan in those two Canadian provinces formed 
their conference by 1903. By missions and colonization they have 783 
baptized at 16 points and have 29 missionaries on the local field. The 
Pacific Coast Conference in 1907 accounts for Idaho and Oregon with 
1,951 members at 13 points and 55 in the ministry. The Dakota- 
Montana formed in 1920 is now called the North Central, extending 
from eastern Montana to northwestern Wisconsin with 766 members 
at 21 points and 26 ordained men. The South Pacific, the youngest 
and smallest, is in Arizona and California (1949) with 420 members 
at 7 points and 13 ordained men. In addition Argentina, India, and 
Puerto Rico have conferences; and missions are located in East Africa, 
Central Province and Bihar, India, Japan, Honduras and Europe. 

Beginning in 1897, a General Conference of all the above confer- 
ences and mission fields except Franconia, Lancaster, and Washington- 
Franklin conferences and allied missions was held mostly biennially 
with the 1955 Conference at Hesston, Kansas. Between the biennial 
meetings a General Council of this Conference meets for interim busi- 
ness. Functioning thereunder are a Peace Problems Committee; Men- 
nonite Mutual Aid; Mennonite Aid, Inc.; the Mennonite Research 
Foundation; General Problems Committee; Music Committee; His- 
torical Committee; Committee on Economic and Social Relations; 
Ministerial Committee; Mennonite Publication Board; Mennonite 
Board of Education; Mennonite Board of Missions and Charities; and 
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the Commission for Christian Education. These give guidance in 
their respective fields. 

Beginning with 1920, the Mennonite Central Committee organized 
for Canadian relief and has since served in peace problems, foreign 
relief, Pax, and Menno Travel, with headquarters at Akron, Pennsyl- 
vania. They are a clearinghouse in I-W, relief and rehabilitation, re- 
settlement, mental health, and Voluntary Service. They have units 
in Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, Paraguay and Uruguay, Austria, Lon- 
don, France, Germany, Holland, Greece, Switzerland, Jordan, For- 
mosa, Japan, Java, and Korea. The Pax units are at Enkenbach, Back- 
nang, Wedel, Holstein, Germany; and Ioannina, Greece. 

With a heritage second to none, the Mennonite Church has a story 
to tell to the nations. “The plain Dutch,” if we continue to hold to 
plain, simple, Christian, Gospel standards, that are always higher 
than those of the gay world around, the Lord through us in these 
latter days will still work miracles of grace. The genuine Christians 
of all eras of the world’s history decided on the hard right instead of 
the soft wrong, the highway of holiness instead of the broad worldly 
road, leading to condemnation at the judgment. To put down the 
bars is but to let go that which is most worth while in the religion of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, not to let in anything better eventually, wheth- 
er in quantity or quality. May wwe, in view of what we have, and 
what it has cost our Lord and our forefathers, transmit that which 
we have received, undimmed and undiminished in glory, to children 
and children’s children. 


Questions for Review and Research 


Answer any ten. 


. When were the five Mennonite immigration waves? Describe one. 

. Give a review of the Amish in Lancaster County. 

. Give the story of an Amishman who founded a city of 63,000 to- 
day. 

. Who are the Defenceless Mennonites? Where are they located? 

. Who are the Church of God in Christ Mennonites? How do they 
differ from other groups? 

. Who were the Central Conference Mennonites? Where are they 
now? 

. Give the story of the United Missionary Church. 

. Why did the General Conference Mennonites arise? Where? 

. Which conferences are mostly Amish? half Amish? exclusively 
Mennonite? 

10. Which ones have a strong Lancaster County background? Where? 

11. Give the early years of the present Mennonite General Conference. 
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Chart on Lancaster County, Pa., Sects 








Group Baptized Membership Community 
Lancaster Conference Old Mennonite 12070 18110 
Church of the Brethren 6646 7850 
Groffdale Conference Old Order Mennonite 1418 3545 
Weaverland Conference Old Order Mennonite 1400 3225 
Old Order Amish Mennonites 2713 5425 
Brethren in Christ 1206 1850 
United Zion Children 460 560 
Ohio and Eastern Mennonite Conference 452 585 
General Conference Mennonites 315 475 
Independent Amish and Mennonites 333 430 
Reformed Mennonites 250 350 
Mennonite Brethren in Christ 135 236 
Stauffer Mennonites 120 444 
Old Order River Brethren 107 157 
Weaver Mennonites 60 180 
Conservative Mennonites 38 70 
Reidenbach Mennonites a3 125 

Totals 27,756 43,617 


This includes only the above groups in Lancaster County proper, where 
the present estimated population is 248,000. The community figure is a 
conservative estimate of the baptized membership plus their children and 
other unbaptized peoples, belonging more to them and not included in any 
other group. The figures were furnished by leaders of the respective groups 
or publicized official reports. This total community would be about 17.6 
per cent of the whole. The baptized membership would be upwards of 
one third of the baptized Protestant membership herein. 
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Victor 

Villars 

Virginia 

Virginia brethren 
Virginia letter 
Volhynians 
Voluntary Service 
Walking Purchase 
Waltonville 


The Wandering Soul; Schabalie’s 


War 

War of 1812 

Washington County, Md. 

Washington, D.C. 

Washington-Franklin 

Washington (Md.) Franklin Co. 
(Pa.) Conference 

Ways and tract distribution 

Wayne County, Ohio 

Weavers 

Weaver, Amos W. 

Weaver, Benjamin 

Weaver, Christian 

Weaver, George 

Weaver, Henry, 

Weaver, Jacob 

Weaverland Sy vAl, 

Weaverland Conference 

Weaverland Missions Committee 

Weber 

Weber brothers 

Weber, Abraham 

Weber, Hans 

Weber, Jacob 

Weekday Bible schools 

Weiser, Conrad 

Welsh Mountain 

Welsh Mountain Mission 

Wenger 

Wenger, A. D. 

Wenger, Joseph 

Wenger, W. Ray 

West Earl Township 

West Fallowfield 


82, 


Western Amish Conference 
Westphalia 

Westphalia, Peace of 
West Virginia missions 
West Willow 

Whisler 
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89 
94 
73 
85 
84 
67 
81 
61 
61 
i 
81 
81 
39 
61 
73 
61 
75 
90 
64 
81 
84 
37 
96 
81 
88 
71 
84 
98 
61 
35 
97 
52 
61 


Whitefield, George 
Wideman 

Williamson Park 
Willow Street 

William of Orange 
Williams, Roger 
Winger, John 

Wingert 

Winter, severe 
Wisconsin 

Wisslers & Martins merge 
Wisler, Jacob 

Witmer 

Witmarsum 

Wittenberg 

Woodstock (Va.) 

World War I 

World War II 

Worms 

Wouterss 

Wischt 

W ustenfelde 

Yellow Creek 

Yoder, Moses 

Yoder, Widow 

York 

Yorkers 

York missions 

Yorty, Peter 

Yotter, Christian 
Yotter, Jacob 

Yotter, John 

Young People’s Bible Meeting 
Young People’s Institutes 
Youth Faces Life 

Youth Group Activity 
Zahler 

Zimmerman 
Zimmerman, Benjamin 
Zimmerman, Christian 
Zimmerman, George 
Zofingen Disputation 
Zollikon 

Zook, John 

Zug brothers 

Zug, Christian 

Zug, Johannes 

Zurich 
Zwingli 
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